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PREFACE. 



HE following pf^s are translated irom a French 
narrative of much interest, " Les Naufrag^ 
' des Auckland Ilea," which records the adven- 
tures of a small company of shipwrecked aea- 
ijien on one of that little-known group. The 
story is graphically related, but, apparently, without 
any attempt at exaggeration; and if it contains no 
"hair-breadth 'scapes" or "wonderful adventures," it is 
full of instructive details, while by no means deficient 
in "wholesome excitement." To the young, its Robin- 
son Crusoe-like character will unquestionably prove 
attractive ; and they will have the satisfaction of know- 
^ ing, while they read, that their sympathies are not 
stirred by the consummate skill of a master of romance, 
but by the force of a true tale plainly told. 
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WllECKED ON A REEF. 



^nlrobitctiott. 

f adventures resembling those of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, whom Daniel de Foe immortalized under 
the illustrious name of " Robinson Crusoe ;" if a 
shipwreck on the coast of a desert island ; a 
sojourn of nearly twenty montha, with a few 
companions, on the uninhabitable rock ; if the necessity 
imposed upon us of providing for all our wants and 
creating all our resources ; of protecting ourselves against 
the rigour of the climate by building a, dwelling-place 
and manufacturing clothes, against famine by hunting 
and fishing; of establishing in our midst a little hier- 
archy and a police force to maintain order and peace, — 
in other words to recommence civilization under the 
most difficult conditions ; if, finally, a happy deliverance, 
due not to accident, but to a resolute will and persever- 
ing efforts ; — if sucb &cts as these should appear to the 
reader capable of exciting curiosity and interest, I have 
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no need to enter into any long justification for taking 
up my pen to narrate them" 

It seems to me impossible that any one should read 
my story without feeling more keenly how great is his 
happiness in living in his own fatherland, among his 
fellow-countrymen, in the neighbourhood of his kinsmen 
and his fiiends, — without enjoying more fully and with 
profounder gratitude the inestimable benefits which 
society and civilization lavish upon us. If this be the 
case, I shall have the satisfaction of thinking that my 
book has done some good. 

Before entering upon my narrative, it is indispensable, 
however, that I should bring the reader acquainted with 
the circumstances under which I quitted my family and 
country, and what adventures — ^by no means of an ordi- 
nary character — ^had preceded the great trial which has 
left its inefiaceable impression on my life, and of which 
I cannot think without profound emotion, without a 
shuddering of my whole frame. 

In this preamble I will be studiously brief, without, 
however, interdicting myself from dwelling upon some 
details which occupy in my recollection a more import- 
ant place than others, and which, it may be, will not be 
found devoid of interest. 

I was bom at Moissac, in the department of Tam-et- 
Garonne. I had scarcely entered upon my fourteenth 
year before an abrupt reverse of fortune changed the 
social position of my parents, and the ease they had 
long enjoyed was succeeded by anxiety. This misfor- 
tune was all the more severe, that it swept away in a 
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moment all the projects they had formed for the future 
of their children. 

It was with keen regret I found myself compelled to 
leave the college at Montauban, where I was prosecuting 
my studies ; for I had already begun to understand the 
necessity of a good education, if I would make my way 
in the world. My brother and sister, also, were with- 
drawn from their schools, but were too young to grieve 
very long over the sad consequences of the disaster 
which had befallen us. 

My father, who in his youth had studied law, and 
been intended for the bar, had been able, thanks to 
his little fortune, to abstain from the exercise of a pro- 
fession, and to cultivate in seclusion his simple and 
modest tastes. But the moment had come when he 
must abandon his quiet life, and apply himself to pro- 
ductive labour. He resolved to take up his residence 
in Bordeaux, where it would be easier, than in a small 
town, to turn his talents and energies to advantage. 
My mother, gifted with an admirable firmness of char- 
acter, set before all of us an example of resignation and 
courage. 

As for myself, the life of struggle and privation which, 
as I saw, exhausted my parents, inspired me with an 
ardent longing to do something to help them. To 
lighten their pi*esent burden, and one day to re-establish 
their fortime, such was my constant preoccupation. To 
succeed in this object, I saw but one means — ^namely, to 
devote myself to a seafaring life ; to go abroad, to seek, 
at the other end of the world if need be, the resources 
which France could not offer me. I had heard tell of 
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persons who, after thus expatriating themselves, had 
returned loaded with wealth, or, at all events, in the 
I>ossession of a comfortable income. Why should not a 
similar good fortune be mine ? Perhaps this idea was 
all the more beguiling, because I had acquired, through 
the perusal of certain popular books, a strong yearning 
after voyages and adventures. My parents offered no 
opposition to my plans, — whose prudence and wisdom I 
did not fail to demonstrate, — and it was agreed that I 
should embark as midshipman on the Virginia and 
Oabrielle, a three-masted brig of 400 tons burthen, 
which was bound for India, and was commanded by 
Captain Loquay, a friend of my father. 

This excellent man promised to take every care of 
ine, and to direct me in tlie career I had chosen : never 
was promise kept with more scrupulous fidelity. Gap- 
tain Loquay became my best friend ; and the recollec- 
tion of his loyal kindness will never fade from my 
memory. 

In was on the evening of December 23, 1844, that I 
went on board. What a date ! What a moment ! To 
bid adieu to a father and a mother whom I tenderly 
loved ; to snatch myself from their embraces ; again to 
fling myself into their arms, and again to put them 
aside ; then, a few moments afterwards, to find myself 
alone, and, in the darkness of a winter evening, on the 
deck of a ship which was getting under weigh to leave 
the quiet harbour, to quit sight of land, to carry me, as 
it were, far away into the Unknown ! No ; my emotions 
it would be impossible to describe. 

(♦27) 
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The dav/n of day and the return of light brought new 
strength to my soul. The Virginia and Gabrielle^ 
sailing her eight knots an hour, had made much pro- 
gress; the coast was visible only as a thin white 
streak upon the horizon, which speedily disappeared; 
the limitless sea surroimded me ; the celestial vault was 
for the first time displayed before my eyes in all its 
va&tness ; I was plimged everywhere into the Infinite. 
The grandeur of the spectacle raised me above myself; 
my soul was penetrated with a grave and solemn en- 
thusiasm ; the thought of the Supreme Being — of the 
Author and L<»:d of the universe — ^was present to my 
spirit, and I was irresistibly led to invoke His protec- 
tion : I prayed with fervour. Since then, the feeling of 
God's presence and God's power has never abandoned 
me^has never ceased to be my support It is impossible 
that the mariner, always in contact with the Infinite, 
always involved in, and sometimes struggling against, 
the formidable powers of Nature, should be devoid of 
the sentiment of adoration. 

I quickly made acquaintance with the trials of a sea- 
faring life. I do not speak of the nausea — ^not less ridi- 
culous than painful — resulting from the ship's motion, 
and almost always stacking novices, — custom, and also 
the fear of being laughed at by my companions, enabled 
me to conquer it with tolerable quickness, — ^but, before 
we had been two days out, we were caught in a gale. 
Old Ocean, it may be, was determined I should be 
initiated without delay into the caprices of his changeful 
mood, that I might escape unpleasant sarpiiaes at a 
later period. In a few seconds a black cloud enveloped 

(427) 2 
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u»; the wind howled furiously; the waves rose in 
monstrous billows, which washed our decks and carried 
clean away three of our boats, leaving us only the shallop. 
Clinging to the larboard shrouds, I saw, in a panic of 
terror, that the carpenter was about to cut away the 
mainmast. The crew was formed into relays, and kept 
at the pumps continuously. Driven before the wind, 
thrown on her broadside by incessant gusts which pre- 
vented her from righting herself, if only for a moment, 
our poor ship retraced her former course : we expected 
she would be dashed on the islands and reefs which 
fringe the French coast ; we thought ourselves lost. 

Fortunately the gale was soon over. We once more 
set every stitch of canvas, and resumed our voyage 
towards the Line, favoured by a long spell of delightfiil 
weather. One hundred and four days from our leaving 
Bordeaux, we made the Island of Bourbon (now called 
the Island of R^union).^ Thence we made in succession 
two voyages to Hindustan, during which we visited 
Pondicherry,-f" and the principal ports on the Coro- 
mandel coast ; then we returned to France. As Captain 
Loquay put in to St. Helena, I formed the idea of col- 
lecting some relics of the tomb of Napoleon — a few 
fragments of stone, and a branch of the famous willow 
which overhimg it.J I knew they would be regarded 
as precious relics by my grandfather, a good old man, 



* Thif UUnd WH diicorercd tn 1642 by the PortngiMM, and named MMcarenhai. 
The French ooloniied it in 1042, and called it Bourbon. It hee since borne the 
oamee of B^onion, Bonaparte, and Napoleon. 

t Pondioheny ii the only lettlement the French now ponen in Hinduatan. It 
wai ooeupied by them in 1074. 

t Napoleon waa burled at Longwood, in St. Helena, in 1821 ; but, at the request 
of the French Ooverrmsnt, hii remaina were removed to Paris in 1840. 
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who had fought in all the campaigns of the R<»public 
and the Empire ; who, in my young years, had frequently 
moved me to enthusiasm by his dramatic stories ; and 
whose heart, in spite of the lapse of years and the 
inauguration of a new order of things, still clung closely 
to the grand memories of the Past. 

You may imagine with what throbbing of the heart, 
after an absence of seventeen months, I saw once more 
the beautiful coast of France. Mounted at the mast- 
liead, I was the first te descry the beloved country 
where my parents awaited me. I found them, not at 
Bordeaux, but at Paris, where they had established 
themselves. Let me confess that I am wholly unable 
to describe their joy at my return, the caresses we ex- 
changed, the emotions of happiness we experienced, and 
the rapid cross-fire of questions and answers in which 
we were soon engaged. 

For six months I had the felicity of living at Paris, 
in the bosom of my family. During this period of 
repose I resumed my interrupted studies. Nevertheless, 
I did not lose sight of my projecte, and suffered no 
opportunity te escape me of pursuing them. One morn- 
ing, M. Loquay wrote that the merchants who employed 
him had given him the command of a new ship, the 
Diana — the Virginia and Gahrielle not being fit for 
sea — and that he was about te sail for the West Indies. 

I responded to his summons, and, six weeks after- 
wards, was at Guadeloupe,* where we remained but a 

* Guadeloupe, one of the Lesser Antilles, was discovered bj Colambiis io 14S)3. 
In 1635 it was seised by the French. The British have several times conqnere*! it ; 
but since 1815 it has been recognized as a French possession. 
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short time. Oa our homeward voyage, I considered my 
position carefully. My apprenticeship to the sea was 
over, but I could not see, except in a very remote 
distance, any prospect of my promotion to a superior 
position, such as alone could supply me with the re- 
sources for which I yearned. I resolved, therefore — ^at 
least for some time — to give up a seafaring life and 
settle myself in a colony, where I should find more 
easily and more quickly the means of attaining my end. 
Three days after my return to Bordeaux, without hav- 
ing had time to visit Paris and embrace my parents, I 
took leave of M. Loquay, who approved of my resolu- 
tion, and embarked on board the Siren, a fine three- 
master, newly launched, commanded by Captain Odou- 
ard, and bound for the Mauritius.* 

I set out full of courage, full of hope. I was far from 
foreseeing how long a series of years — distinguished by 
numerous reverses and scanty successes, and terminat- 
ing in a terrible catastrophe — would elapse before I 
should revisit my family and France. Oh, if I had 
known that during my absence Death would cut down 
the two youngest of our circle ; that I should leave my 
father and my mother to wax old in solitude and deso- 
lation: for, receiving no news from me, they did not 
hope to see me again — they thought that they had 
lost me also! Let me give thanks to God, however, 
who, after so many sufferings, raised me, as it were, 
from the grave to soothe by my presence the last days 
of my parents, and to compensate them, by my cares 

"* Manritini, or Iile of France, disoorered in 1605, coloniMd by tbc French in 
1716, hM belonged to Great Britain eince 1810. 
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and my tenderness, for twenty years of isolation and 
sorrow! 

My first experience, on arriving at the Mauritius, 
was to learn not to place too much confidence in letters 
of recommendation. Having no time to lose, I gave up 
all thoughts of waiting for the good effect of those with 
which I was provided, and went in quest of employ- 
ment. I found it on one of the finest plantations in the 
island; and when, in the course of two years, I had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the details of a 
planter's life, — ^with everything relating to the cultiva- 
tion of the cane and the manufacture of sugar, — I ven- 
tured to accept, though I was scarcely twenty years old, 
the position of overseer in an establishment of the same 
kind. It was weighted with a heavy responsibility, 
and my life was excessively laborious. I was compelled 
to rise every morning at half-past two to see that the 
factory fires were lighted, and I was unable to retire to 
bed until nine or ten in the evening, after they had 
been put out. I was compelled to have my eye on 
everything : to be in the fields with the cutters ; in the 
sugar-house, to watch the boiling, the barrelling, and 
the despatch of the sugar ; on the sea-shore, to see the 
hogsheads embarked ; in the warehouse, to superintend 
the distribution of rations ; in the stable ; at the mills ; 
in a hundred different places, where men were working 
who had no director but myself. I was so fatigued, 
when Saturday evening came round, that I frequently 
forbade my Hindu servant to wake me on the Sunday, 
even for my meals, having more need of rest than of 
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anytliing else. More than once I have slept four-and- 
twenty hours at a stretch ! 

In spite of this fatigue, and in spite of some difficul- 
ties which I experienced with my coolies, — a recal- 
citrant and insubordinate race ; one day I was forced to 
struggle bodily with one of them to chastise his inso- 
lence ; another time I had to defend my life against a 
band of rebels ; and on both occasions I owed my vic- 
tory, and the re-establishment of my authority, to the 
coolness and the resolution which I felt the necessity of 
displaying; — in spite of these inconveniences, I was 
happy in my position. I saw with satisfaction the 
affairs of the plantation prospering ; I was on the best 
of terms with tlie proprietor, the descendant of a noble 
French emigrant family, and a man not less distin- 
guished for intelligence than generosity ; in a word, all 
went well with me. At this moment two incidents 
occurred which — the first, by discouraging me with the 
j)resent ; the second, by dazzling before my enraptured 
eyes the prospect of a brilliant future — changed the 
current of my life, and precipitated me anew into the 
Unknown ! 

The event which altered all my prospects was an 
epidemic of typhoid fever, the most violent I have ever 
seen. It spread through the country with terrific 
rapidity, decimating the population. Our plantation 
was specially unfortunate. When the outbreak first 
i/ook place, we lost, on an average, twelve men daily. 
At length the disease decreased, but, exhausted by the 
fatigue and emotion I had undergone, I was myself 
attacked. Though I recovered, I was for a long time 
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very weak both in mind and body, and I attributed my 
condition to the unwholesomeness of the climate of the 
Mauritius. 

The other event was of a very different nature, and 
opened up to me a most entrancing prospect. At this 
epoch (namely in 1852, for I had been three years au 
overseer) great tidings spread throughout the world — 
the discovery of gold in Australia. The news was 
brought to us at the Mauritius by a ship from Sydney. 
Thenceforth, the Blue Mountains, Ophir, Victoria, be- 
came the subject of every conversation, the aim of all 
ambition and all covetousness. Men spoke of nothing 
but of immense fortunes made in a few days ; of ingots 
of gold, weighing fifty and a hundred pounds, found on 
the surface of the ground, or at a very slight depth 
below it; of poor people, labourers, workmen, sailors, 
leading, on their return to Europe, the lives of great 
nobles, scattering their gold in all directions, delivering 
themselves freely to all kinds of extravagance — one 
ordering a foot-bath of champagne, another lighting 
his cigar with a bank-note which would have kept 
a whole family in comfort for many montlis; of a 
continuous human tide ppuring into Adelaide from all 
parts of the globe ; of magnificent ships rolling in the 
harbours of Sydney and Melbourne, because deserted 
by their crews, their officers, and even their captain, 
all attracted by the "diggings." It is true that men 
spoke also of bitter deceptions, of incredible sufier- 
ings, of mortal miseries ; but these were only the few 
shadows of a dazzling picture which fascinated every 
eye. 
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After some little hesitation, I decided on resigning' 
my post of overseer, on quitting the Mauritius, and 
going, like so many others, to tempt Fortune in Aus- 
tralia. 

I set out in February 1853, on board an ill-found 
little brig, which, fifty-six days afterwards, landed me 
at Port Philip. As soon as I planted my foot oil the 
Australian soil, I felt the necessity of learning English 
before permanently establishing myself; and I spent 
two months in studying the language on board a steam- 
packet which plied between Sydney and Melbourne. 
My landing in the latter city did not take place under 
happy auspices. Our ship, as she sailed into the harbour 
on a dark foggy evening, struck upon a reef, and, thrown 
on her beam-ends by the violence of the shock, was 
unable to right herself. A terrible confusion immedi- 
ately prevailed on board. The breakers dashed over us 
in foam and spray, and their whirling waters carried ofi* 
the deck a sailor and the cook : both perished. Shock 
succeeded shock with breathless rapidity, straining the 
vessel to such an extent that she sprung a leak near 
the bow, and went down by the head. Happily the 
sea was not very deep on the rocks ; a part of the main- 
mast, with the main-top, rose out of the water to the 
height of some fifteen feet ; we clambered up it, and 
clung to it throughout the night. Those few hours 
seemed to us ages : we contemplated with indescribable 
anxiety the weltering waters, which leaped and bounded 
towards us, fearing every moment that some billow 
loftier than the rest might pluck us from our place of 
refuge. At length day dawned; a steam-boat caught 
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sight of US, picked us up in one of her boats, and landed 
us at Melbourne. Tlie second day after my disembarka- 
tion, I took the road to the mines. 

I spent eleven years in Australia : the first three in 
the " diggings " of the colony of Victoria, the remainder 
in those of New South Wales, principally on the banks 
of the river Turon and its tributaries. I cannot com- 
plain of having been less fortunate than my fellow- 
diggers, or, at least, the majority of them : I foimd suf- 
ficient gold to defray my expenses, and even to lay by 
a trifle to meet " a rainy day." Nevertheless, my object 
was not attained, and I was loath to return to my family 
until I had gained wherewithal to keep myself and theiu 
in comfort. Sometimes I lost courage ; but whenever 
this occurred I was certain to alight upon some better 
finding than usual, — to discover a vein which promised 
inexhaustible treasures, — ^and thus my hope was re- 
kindled, and I was induced to persevere. Mayhap I 
was too ambitious. Mayhap I had less wisdom than a 
brave Irish sailor, who, during the period of my sojourn 
at the mines of Victoria, was my faithful companion, 
my devoted friend. Honest Maclure ! He had but one 
single aim, and that was to amass a sum of money 
sufficient for him to return to his country, to become 
the owner of a small farm, and to found a family. 
While we rested in our tent, roasting our mutton-cutlets 
on the red-hot ashes, or smoking our pipes, he would 
discourse to me of his projects : he would sketch the 
picture of his future happiness, when,, in the winter 
evenings, seated in the comer of his fireside between 
his aged mother and his wife, he would relate his 
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adventures to his children, clinging round his knee, 
while he sipped his nightly glass of toddy. And my 
brave Maclure has lived to realize his dream. Some 
years later, when I was toiling among the valleys of 
the Blue Mountains, I received a letter from him, 
written in Ireland, in which he informed me that he 
was in possession of the little farm so fondly desired, 
that his mother spent her days under his peaceful roof, 
that he had found a wife to his taste, that the glass of 
toddy was not wanting, and that he had every reason to 
hope the children also would duly make their appearance. 
He was fortunate ! His moderation was rewarded 

The memories of this long period of my life throng 
to my brain in countless legions ; of themselves they 
would fill a volume, and perhaps I may one day write 
such a volume and offer it to the public. But I must 
limit myself here to the narration of three narrow 
escapes from death which I had cause to be thankful 
for ; they will give the reader an idea of the dangers of 
every kind to which the gold-seekers were exposed. 

The two first belong to the early part of my career 
as a miner. I had established myself with Maclure in 
the placer, or gold-field, of Forest Creek, at the foot of 
Mount Alexander ; a vast valley, whose soil was covered 
with a multitude of little white tents, and excavated 
by innumerable " diggings," in which some forty or fifty 
thousand miners were at work. One day, after having 
exhausted myself in enlarging my digging, and in 
cleansing and sifting the earth, aflame with thirst, and 
having no more teaA- our customary drink — nor even 
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boiled water, I was imprudent enough to take a long 
draught of the muddy water of the "creet" I was 
immediately struck down by an attack of cholera, as if 
by a thunderbolt. The prey of unendurable torments, 
and thinking that a violent remedy would either save 
me or put an end to my sufferings, I swallowed a 
tumblerful of brandy into which I had flung a spoonful 
of pepper — I was cured ! 

A short time afterwards, both Maclure and I were 
threatened with a misfortune more terrible for us than 
even loss of life — ^we became nearly blind. While en- 
gaged in washing the auriferous earth, countless swarms 
of flies, of intolerable malignity and persistency, continu- 
ously stung us in the face, and especially about the eyes, 
and we were unable to prevent them by driving them 
away with our muddy hands. The mud, moreover, 
penetrating into our eyes, brought on so violent an 
inflammation tliat we were unable to open them. We 
were forced, therefore, to lie all day and all night upon 
our mattresses in a state of complete inaction. I cannot 
describe the physical and moral suffering I endured for 
the nine days that I was deprived of sight. I thought 
I was hopelessly blind, casesofophtlialmia being frequent 
among the diggers ; and I saw myself abandoned to my 
own resources, helpless, friendless, incapable of gaining 
my livelihood, and lost in that vast and semi-savage 
country where, more than in any other of earth's 
regions, man has need of all his faculties. I longed for 
death ; I prayed fervently for ii My frenzy grew so 
violent that at times I thought of putting an end to 
myself, and would feel for my revolver, which I gener- 
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ally kept under ray pillow. Had not Maclure, who wajs 
afraid of the excesses of my wild despair, taken the pre- 
caution of removing it, I should probably have com- 
mitted suicide. I thank God for having, through thie 
anxious care of a friend, spared me the woe of appear- 
ing before Him loaded with so great a crime. 

The third accident, to which I myself am astonished 
that 1 did not fall a victim, occurred towards the close 
of my residence in Australia. I was then engaged in 
exploring Palmer's Oakey Creek, an affluent of the 
liver Turon. One day, the men in my employ left off 
work to take their usual noontide meal, and I was 
about to follow their example, when the idea occurred 
to me that I would make my way into an excavation I 
had caused to be effected in the mountain-side, to ascer- 
tain whether it would not be prudent to support the 
interior with additional beams and pillars. I had no 
sooner forced an entrance than a portion of the roof 
crashed in upon me. I was thrown to the ground, and 
half-buried under the mass of stone and earth. I cried 
aloud for help, but in vain, my men being too far off to 
hear me. I thought I was doomed to die there, im- 
prisoned, suffocated, almost crushed. Fortunately, the 
soil which had fallen was loose and pliable : in strug- 
gling to release my limbs, I felt that it gave way ; I 
redoubled my efforts, and little by little I succeeded in 
extricating myself, and emerging from what might have 
been my tomb. I hastened to rejoin my companions, 
dragging myself along as best I could, suffering keenly, 
half-dead ! No limb was broken, but, undoubtedly, the 
heavy pressure had caused some internal lesion, for I 
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was a loiig time ill. I was compelled to return to 
Sydney * where I did not recover my health until after 
I had been eight months in the hands of a physician. 

Such, briefly related, are the different accidents that 
befeU me prior to the terrible event which formed the 
last episode in my life of romantic adventure ; the epi- 
sode which forms the subject of this book. 

* Sydney is the capital of New South Wales, and the oldest city In Antiralia, 
having been originally founded as a convict settlement in Febnuuy 1788. It lies 
on the southern shore of Port Jackson, one of the most magnificent natural harbours 
in the world; and its growth of late years has been surprising. Its population now 
exceeds 110,000. 
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'JT was in 1863. I was at Sydney, having fully 
recovered from the effects of the accident de- 
y scribed in the foregoing pages, but discouraged 
tlK?!'' by the scantily-rewarded fatigue of the wild 
( rough life I had lived for eleven years in the 

gold-fields, and cherishing but one desire, that of revisit- 
ing France and my family. I had fully made up my 
mind to quit Australia, and wtut already meditating my 
departure, when a proposition suddenly brought before 
me changed all my plans, and involved me in new 
hazards. 

One of my friends, Charles Sarpy, whom I had 
formerly known in France, and whom I had found 
tfcttled in Sydney, where, in partnership with another 
trader, he was carrying on business as a draper, com- 
inunicatnd to me a project which he had tliought of, 
and which neither he nor his associate had entrusted 
to any one but myself. And he added, that if I would 
take part in it, lie was resoIve<l to carry it into execu- 
tion. This was what he said : — 
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Ho had good grounds for believing in the existence 
of a mine of argentiferous tin in Campbell Island, which 
lies to the south of New Zealand, in the great South 
Pacific Ocean. He thought that this island, which 
is not very large, might be easily explored, and he 
relied for a successful result on the experience I had 
had in mining. His notion was, that I should set out 
at the commencement of the fine season, in a small bark, 
to visit the island, where, if I did not discover the mine, 
I should find at all events, he assured me, a great 
quantity of seals, whose oil and skin would be of con- 
siderable value. Under any circumstances, we could 
found there an establishment for the prosecution of one 
or the other industry, or of both, if there should be 
occasion. 

In case of success, I was to expedite my return to 
Sydney, — ^first, that I might lose no time in obtaining 
from the Australian government a concession of the 
island for commercial purposes; and, second, that I 
might set out again with the men and necessary sup- 
plies before the coming on of the bad season. After- 
wards, I was to remain in the island and direct the 
works as " administrator of the colony." 

But whatever the result, said Sarpy, in conclusion, 
of what importance to me were a few months — two or 
three at the utmost — to add to my long years of absence ? 

Knowing Sarpy's character, and how easily his 
enthusiasm was excited, I asked permission to reflect 
upon his proposition. I devoted the rest of the day to 
its consideration. Great as was my desire to see my 
family and fatherland after a weary exile of seventeen 
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yearS) the hope of finally realizing a considerable fortune 
proved too beguiling. And, moreover, I was in the 
light : if the enterprise failed, I should be delayed only 
three months ; while, if I secured the success on which 
we plumed ourselves, I should return home a year, or, 
perhaps, two years later, but with a brilliant position. 
These considerations prevailed, and I resolved to accept 
my friend's offer. 

On the following morning I announced my decision 
to the two partners, but I begged them to observe that, 
having long retired from a seafaring life, I would not, 
on this occasion, undertake the command of the vessel, 
preferring to occupy a secondary rank while the expedi- 
tion was at sea ; that, for the rest, after I had founded 
the settlement whose control I was to undertake, it 
would be necessary that some one should be appointed 
to sail to and fro between Sydney and Campbell Island, 
to bring us provisions and carry away our products. I 
thought it advisable, therefore, at the outset, to select 
some individual in whom the fullest confidence could 
be placed, and who, for our better security, would join 
us in our enterprise. 

M. Sarpy and his partner were of my opinion, and 
we therefore took into our councils Mr. Thomas Mus- 
grave, an experienced mariner. He was an American, 
about thirty years old, who had taken up his residence 
in Sydney, with his family, near his uncle, M. Sarpy's 
partner. 

Captain Thomas Musgrave was a very good ofiicer, 
an excellent navigator, who had made several voyages 
between Sydney and New Zealand, and, consequently, 
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was well acquainted with the Australian waters. We 
proposed to him that he should take command of the 
ship which we required for the prosecution of our enter- 
prise, not as a subordinate engaged by us, but as an 
associate, to receive one-fourth of our profits. As he 
was unemployed, he eagerly accepted the offer, and next 
day he and I went in search of a suitable crafb. We 
were three weeks, however, in finding one which met 
our views. . 

The Grafton was a small schooner, not of much length 
in the keel, but capable, through her breadth of beam, 
of carrying seventy-five to eighty tons of merchandise, 
without being overloaded. She had made several 
voyages between Sydney and Newcastle,* having been 
employed in the transport of coal, the working of which 
forms the principal industry of the latter port, situated 
on the same coast as Sydney, but about seventy miles 
to the north-east. 

At the bottom of her hold, the Grafton carried about 
fifteen tons of ballast, composed chiefly of old iron; 
above this was a solid deck, which, while keeping the 
ballast in its place, enabled the coal to be more easily 
loaded and unloaded. The ballast was sufficient to 
steady the schooner, when she returned empty to New- 
castle, whither she usually made a voyage weekly. 

Nevertheless, for our expedition, in which we should 
probably encounter violent gales and heavy seas, we 
thought it desirable to add another ten tons' weight of 
ballast (blocks of sandstone, which is VQvy common at 

* Newcantle, a sea-port of New South Wales, named after the great coal-emporium 
of the north of England. Lat. 32° 56' S. ; long. 151* u' 15" E. 
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Sydney), besides twenty casks, which we stowed away 
carefully in the hold, after filling them with fresh water. 
They were intended to receive seals' oil ; it being our 
design to employ the crew in collecting a certain quan- 
tity, as also a supply of the skins of these animals, to 
defray as far as possible the expense of this first voyage, 
while I, on my part, was occupied in exploring the 
island, and searching for the tin-mine. 

We intended also, if we had time, to survey the Mac- 
quarrie and Green Islands, as well as the Auckland 
group, to assure ourselves of the presence of seals in 
those parts, that we might afterwards hunt them there, 
if need arose. 

After having embarked an ample supply of provisions 
for four months, and engaged two seamen and a cook, — 
the latter would not only be useful as a domestic, but, 
at need, assist in the ship's navigation, — Musgrave and 
I took leave of our associates. 

In this last interview, we setfled an important point . 
as we were going to navigate a dangerous sea, where 
storms were of continual occurrence, and to enter intt) 
little-known ports, indicated very vaguely on the ordi- 
nary charts, the only ones we had, it was of no use dis- 
guising from ourselves the fact that we should be 
exposed to several hazards, and especially to the risk 
of shipwreck. Such being the case, assistance must be 
sent to us as quickly as possible. If, then, we did not 
return in four months at the latest, our friends under- 
took to send in search of us ; and if their own resources 
were insufficient to equip a vessel, they would solicit 
the assistance of the government of New South Wales. 
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The latter, we did not doubt, would despatch one of the 
war-vessels on the station, or would adopt such other 
measures as it might think suitable to ascertain our 
fate. 

Our associates having entered into this engagement, 
Musgrave went to take leave of his wife and children, 
while I repaired on board the Orafton, to superintend 
the preparations for getting under sail. An hour after- 
wards, Musgrave had rejoined me ; we weighed anchor; 
and with hearts fiill of hope, made sail for Campbell 
Island.^ It was the 12th of November 1863. 

I may note here — ^for the fact is not without import- 
ance — that I carried with me an excellent double- 
barrelled rifle, which, for many years, had been my 
faithful travelling-companion. I had intended at first 
to leave it at Sydney, but I bethought myself that 
I should undoubtedly have occasion to amuse myself 
with shooting wild ducks in the islands I was about to 
visit I also took with me about two pounds of gun- 
powder, a dozen pounds of lead, and some caps. Little 
did I think how useful this weapon and these munitions 
were hereafter to prove. 




CHAPTER II. 

MY COMRADES— A TEMPEST — WE ARRIVE AT CAMPBELL 

ISLAND. 

FIE last words of the pilot on quitting us were : 
\} "God speed you, gentlemen; and take care — 
we shall soon have a southerly burst." And, 
in fact, about an hour afterwards, we saw the 
storm approaching, black and menacing, and 
hardly had time to make the schooner all snug to receive 
it. In a moment it stripped us of our head-gear ; hats 
and caps went flying away to windward. But the first 
vehement outbreak over, the breeze moderated, and it 
blew from the south all night and the next day. 

While this inauspicious wind opposes our progress, 
and compels us to beat to windward, I ask the reader's 
permission to present to him the comrades of my voyage, 
whom the following nan*ative will frequently bring upon 
the scene. 

I have already spoken of Thomas Musgrave, our cap- 
tain, whose qualities as an excellent sailor, joined to 
those — not less conspicuous, and for us not less valu- 
able — of a man of good heart and clear intelligence, I 
shall have frequent occasion to recognize. 
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CJeorge Harris, one of our little crew, was an English- 
raauj about twenty years old, simple even to naivete, as 
brave as he was stalwart, already knowing something 
of his profession, and not without a certain amount of 
education. Musgrave had chosen hira to share his 
watch. 

The other seaman, Alexander Mticlaren — familiarly 
called Alick — shared my watch. He was a Norwegian, 
about twenty-eight years of age, of a taciturn character, 
seldom smiling, able neither to read nor write, but 
obedient, civil, and a complete sailor. 

Henry Forgfes, our cook — familiarly named Harry — 
was a Portuguese, twenty-three years old, small of 
stature, thick-built, and very ugly. This ugliness arose 
from a disease — a species of leprosy — which had eaten 
away the most prominent portion of his face, nothing 
remaining of his nose but a scar. 

This young man's history is curious. Having begun 
life, at the age of thirteen, as a cabin-boy on board an 
American whaling-sliip — which had touched at the 
Azores, his native country — he had followed a seafaring 
career for many years. But when he was taken ill, finding 
himself ill-treated by his companions, who either fled 
from him or repulsed him with horror, he eagerly solicited 
his captain to put him ashore on one of the islands of 
Pol3mesia. His request was complied with, and he was 
landed on one of the Navigators' group.* These islands, 
situated about fifteen hundred leagues from Cape York, 
the northernmost point of the Australian continent, are 

* The Navigators' Islands ; so called by Captain Cook from the skill of their 
inbabitanta in manafring canoes. 
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inhabited by savages still addicted to cannibalism. 
There he remained for a long period, and was cured of 
his malady. Weary at length of savage life, and yearn- 
ing to quit a place where he was to a certain extent a 
prisoner, he earnestly prayed for a speedy deliverance. 

Unknown to the natives, he had planted on an emi- 
nence near the sea-shore some signal, which from time 
to time he secretly visited. One morning he discovered 
a ship drawing towards the island. 

The captain having distinguished with his telescope 
a white man hoisting signals of distress, ordered a boat 
to be launched and sent on shore to carry him off. 
Suddenly he saw this white man spring into the sea, 
and swim vigorously to meet the advancing boat ; but 
his astonishment subsided when he caught sight of a 
band of natives rushing towards the beach, probably in 
pursuit of the European. Having arrived on the beach, 
some of the savages hurled their javelins at him, one of 
which struck his shoulder, and nearly arrested his 
flight ; while others, armed with spears and clubs, 
dashed into the waves, and continued the pursuit swim- 
ming. At this spectacle, the rowers redoubled their 
efforts, and were fortunate enough to reach the poor 
fugitive in time to save him from his enemies when 
they were within a few fathoms of him. Exhausted 
by his emotions, and by the agony of his wound, he 
was dragged on board, and securely seated in the boat. 
A few blows from handspikes and oars soon dispersed 
the disappointed savages ; who, on witnessing their 
victim's escape, hastened to regain the shore, venting 
cries of furious rage. 
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Hany, after having been employed as cook s mate on 
board the ship which had saved him, was landed at 
Sydney, where we engaged him for our expedition. 

Thus, then, we were five in number, and all of differ- 
ent nationalities — an American, an Englishman, a Nor- 
wegian, a Portuguese, and (myself) a Frenchman. How- 
ever, as we all knew the English language, which was 
the only one used among us, we understood each otlier 
perfectly. 

My comrades were accustomed to the sea ; but I was 
the only one who had led a pioneer's life for long years 
in an uncivilized region like the interior of Australia ; 
a rude school, in which we learn to rely upon ourselves, 
to earn everything by our own industry, and to struggle 
incessantly against a nature still virgin and uncon- 
quered. If the difficulties with which we are called upon 
to measure ourselves are not of a description to inspire 
our pride, we acquire there, not the less, a manly con- 
fidence in our own resources, which prepares us to 
encounter every danger with calm composure. 

The reader will soon see what reason I had to felici- 
tate myself on the adventures through which I had 
passed. I then perceived that I had not paid too dearly 
for an experience which was so useful to myself — and 
also, I believe I may say, to my companions — in the 
exceptional conditions it was our misfortune to undergo. 

I resume my narrative, copying, as I wrote them day 
by day, a few passages from my journal. 

*^ Friday, November 13. — The wind continues to blow 
from the south, but is very light. 
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*' November 14. — Breeze moderate, from the north. 
The weather is beautiful; and the schooner, making 
her five knots an hour, glides, without any perceptible 
movement, over the surface of a sea as smooth as a 
lake. 

"November 15, 2 a.m. — Calm. In the south the sky 
seems threatening ; it is bright overhead. The barome- 
ter, however, is sinking. A positive rain of meteors, 
from N.N.W. to S.S.E., began to fall at midnight, and 
has continued until daybreak — a splendid spectacle ! 
At six o'clock the wind, veering round to tlie south, has 
compelled us to beat up. 

'* November 16. — Wind N.N.E., increasing gradually 
in force. The ship's head is kept to the S.E. On 
board all goes well. 

** November 17. — As on the previous day, but the wind 
gi'owing in violence. 

"November 18. — Sudden squall from the west. The 
sea rolls heavily. All the small sails are taken in, and 
two reefs in the main- top-sail. The schooner's }X)sition 
at noon is 40^ 16' S. lat., and 152° 26' E. long, (from the 
meridian of Paris). 

" 10 P.M. — The wind violent ; the sea very heavy. The 
waves dash on board of us every moment, and the water 
I)eneti*ates everywhere ; for the deck of our little craft 
is not very closely caulked. Our hammocks are 
thoroughly soaked. 

" 10.30 P.M. — The sky is literally black ; one can see 
but a narrow line of horizon illuminated by the phos- 
phorescence of a troubled sea. The clouds, which are 
very low, sweep over us with dizzy swiftness. Every 
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moment they are furrowed by vivid lightnings. The 
rain — an icy rain — flashes and smites us. At intervals 
the thunder mingles its formidable voice in the thousand 
ominous sounds with which the seas and winds furiously 
deaden us. 

" I was keeping my watch. I saw Musgrave in the 
cabin, seated near the table, with his head resting on 
his arms. I took the rudder from the hands of Alick, 
who had been steering since our watch began. 

" It is eleven o'clock. Dazzled by the lightning- 
flashes, which succeed one another uninterruptedly, 1 
can scarcely distinguish the compass in the binnacle. 
Suddenly I am struck down, and at the same time 
hurled forward to a considerable distance by a violent 
shock. An immense wave has broken over the schooner, 
carried away a portion of her bulwark, and shifted the 
position of her ballast. The ship is thrown on one side, 
without any possibility of righting herself. A good 
deal bruised, and drenched with salt-water, I rise to 
my feet, and hasten to seize anew the rudder. Mus- 
grave rushes on deck ; Alick is at his side ; and the two 
others, emerging from the forecastle-cabin, join them. 
These four with some difficulty take in the main-top- 
sail ; while the schooner, slowly at first, but afterwards 
with rapidity, acknowledges her helm, which I have 
driven hard up to windward. Now she leaps over the 
waves like a maniac, and flies before the tempest, at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, without a rag of canvas 
displayed, and leaning over on her broadside. 

" Musgrave then takes the helm, and remains alone 
upon the deck ; while I descend into the hold through 
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the forecastle-liatchway, followed by my men, carrying 
lanterns. What a spectacle ! Everything is upset and 
in disorder. Stones, casks, and bags of salt lie together 
to starboard, which now represents the bottom of the 
ship. Fortunately, the fifteen tons of iron, held firmly 
together by the temporary deck, have not moved ; 
otherwise, it would have been all over with us and the 
GraftoUy which must infallibly have foundered. 

" All the remainder of the night we were occupied in 
setting things in their places, and re-establishing order 
in the hold; and at daybreak, spent with fatigue, we 
regained the deck, where we found Musgrave wet to 
the skin, his face pale, his hands almost frozen to the 
rudder by the cold, but nevertheless alert and vigilant. 
George took his place. Unable to kindle a fire — for the 
.waves had deluged everything — each of us took a stiff* 
dram of brandy to give us warmth. Then the schooner 
was once more brought-to. 

" Our first care after this was to sound the hold with 
the pumps ; but we found very little depth of water. 
We were agreeably surprised to see that if the schooner 
took in a little water in bad weather through the seams 
of the deck, by way of compensation lier hull was 
almost as impervious as the sides of a bottle. 

" During the two hours that George remains at the 
helm, Alick and the cook, as well as Musgrave and I, 
throw ourselves in our wet clothes on our wet ham- 
mocks, where, sleeping with one eye open, we attempt 
to enjoy a little rest. 

" Without, the storm raged with continual violence. 

" November 20. — Still lying-to. The wind blows only 
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in occasional gusts. The sea^ though still very high, is 
beginning to subside. The barometer rises. 

"November 21, 4 A.M. — ^We have again set all our 
canvas ; but the ship, not being sufficiently steady, rocks 
to and fro on the still agitated surface of the sea. 

" 8 A.M. — Huzza ! At length we have something warm 
for breakfast — ^the first time for three successive days. 

" Noon. — The wind has become regular. All our sails 
are set We are steering to S.S.K, and have taken 
solar observations, which fix our position in SQ"* 8' S. lat, 
and 154° 6' E. long, (meridian of Paris). Hence, during 
the continuance of the storm, we have drifted upwards 
of one hundred and fifty miles. 

" From the 2l8t to the 27th, fair weather ; the sky 
generally cloudy. All well on board. Whales are fre- 
quently seen. 

" November 28. — The sky is completely covered ; the 
appearance of the weather threatening. The barometer 
is sinking. 

" At six in the morning we were surprised by a gale 
blowing up from the E.S.R, which compelled us for 
nearly an hour to scud before the wind ; after which we 
again brought-to. 

" For two days the sun has not been visible, and we 
have been unable to take any observations. 

" November 29. — This time the storm has not been of 
long duration, nor was it so violent as its predecessor. 
The weather is moderating ; long intervals occur between 
each gust. The wind is growing more regular, and the 
sea subsiding. We have put out our canvas, and are 
steering E.S.E. 
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" Noon. — The sun has reappeared. We have taken an 
observation, and find that we are in 52° 6' S. lat., and 
159° 20' E. long. 

" November 30. — At a quarter past noon, having 
climbed to the main-top, I caught sight of land at a 
distance of about thirty-five miles. 

" 4 P.M. — A thick fog rising from the ocean envelops 
the land in an impenetrable shroud. It is so dense that 
we cannot distinguish a single object from one end of 
the ship to the other. Prudence induces us to take in 
some of our sail, to keep out in the open, so as to run 
no risk of driving among the reefs during the night, 
which is fast approaching. 

"December 1, 7 a.m. — The fog has cleared, but we 
cannot see the land. We go about, and resume our 
30urse towards Campbell Island. 

" December 2, 8 a.m. — Made Port Abraham's Bosom, 
on the south-east shore of the island. 

"11 A.M. — Dropped anchor in five fathoms water, at 
the head of the bay." 




CHAPTER III. 

USELESSNESS OF OUR EXPLORATIONS — I AM TAKEN ILL — 

WE LEAVE CAMPBELL ISLAND. 

[HE sails had scarcely been furled before Musgrave 
and I went ashore. 

We had not seen a solitary seal in the watei-s 
of the bay ; but as it was then the very heart 
of the Australian summer, we thought that the 
phocce had gone for refuge to the tall grasses of the 
shore, or the thick brushwood of the littoral, in order 
to enjoy a cool sleep during the heat of the day. 

Strolling along the beach, scaling the rocks, or 
clambering up the cliffs, we sought for them everywhere, 
but could not discover a single animal. In all direc- 
tions we found numerous traces, more or less apparent ; 
but seals — none. 

It was clear to us that all these traces were not 
recent : they belonged probably to the preceding season. 
They consisted of narrow paths, all directed towards 
the mountain. We found it impossible to follow them 
up, on account of the deep compact mass of vegetation 
under which they disappeared. Nor was this the only 
obstacle. We soon perceived that this entangled 
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herbage covered and concealed from our eyes not a few 
pitfalls, such as crevasses and deep gullies, which the 
rains, so frequent in these regions, had excavated in a 
soil naturally soft and frequently marshy. 

Wearied by the length, and especially by the useless- 
ness of our explorations, we returned to the ship shortly 
after sunset. On our arrival, our men informed us that, 
during our absence, they had seen a couple of seals 
sailing round our schooner. From time to time they 
lifted their great heads out of the water to utter a kind 
of roar, which indicated a certain ferocity of disposi- 
tion, as well as the astonishment caused by the appear- 
ance of so novel a monster as our ship. 

From the description which they gave us of these 
animals, we easily recognized the sea-lion; that is, the 
very species on which all our hopes were based, and 
which we had expected to encounter in great numbers 
in these parts. 

The information had the good effect of reviving our 
spirits; for it might well be that these animals in- 
habited certain parts of the coast in preference to others : 
so it was agreed that, while exploring the island in 
search of the tin-mine, we should not neglect to look 
after the seals. 

Leaving our men on board, Musgrave and I set out at 
an early hour on the following morning. It was not 
without effort and not without difficulty (more than 
once we were compelled to lie flat on the ground and 
crawl under the lianas) that we succeeded in traversing 
the thick girdle of vegetation, and were able to direct 
our steps towards the north-west. 
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Having arrived on the mountain-ridge, we clambered 
up a conical, sharp-pointed peak, which we named the 
Dome. From this elevated position we could perceive, 
at the foot of the southern slope, a bay, known to the 
whalers as Monument Harbour, After descending 
thither, we found ourselves on the brink of a tolerably 
elevated cliff, nearly in the centre of a circular basin, 
open to the ocean, whose configuration resembled the 
vast ruins of some gigantic ancient Coliseum. The sea 
had in every direction excavated, rent, and sculptured 
the rock, respecting only its hardest portions : the latter 
stood out in bold relief on the face of the cliffs, like so 
many antique pillars which Time had not yet been able 
to overthrow. 

To enter into this port is easy; yet it is not very 
secure, on account of the strong swell which it engulfs ; 
and as there is a risk of being long detained in it by a 
succession of west winds, it is rarely frequented. Except 
under dangerous circumstances, the whalers themselves 
avoid it, and prefer, when they are in want of fresh 
water, to anchor in the port of Abraham's Bosom, on 
the south-east coast. 

The laborious journey we had made had singularly 
whetted our appetite. We set to work, accordingly, to 
kindle a fire, and to boil a pot of tea, after which we 
breakfasted; then we sauntered down to the shore. 
This time we caught sight of the sea-lions ; but they 
were few in number. As for the tin-mine, we had not 
discovered any indication of its existence. 

We resolved, therefore, to return on board ship, but to 
take a different route from that which we had already 
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pursued. After having ascended and descended the 
Dome, we found at its base, on the other side, a large 
number of enormous nests. These nests were made of 
I)eat, which the albatross, by rubbing it between his 
feet, reduces into fragments. They were hollow in the 
centre, and lined with moss. Nearly all were occupied. 
In each a female bird was sitting on a single egg, large 
enough to furnish of itself a repast for a couple of men. 

Having got amongst them, we were obliged to make 
use of our sticks to force the albatrosses to quit their 
nests, which the poor birds defended as well as they 
were. able. In the end we succeeded in securing several 
eggs ; but only one of them proved sufficiently fresh for 
eating. Curious to ascertain the taste, we cooked it. 
The yolk was excellent, but the white we thought 
rather strong. On the whole, it is not much unlike a 
duck's egg, or the egg of a goose. 

After walking nearly all day over a damp soft soil, 
which at every step yielded under our feet like a 
sponge, and after climbing numerous rocks, we arrived 
on board in the evening, overcome with fatigue. 

On the following day I resolved to let Musgrave, ac- 
companied by Alick, set forth on a second exploration. 
I felt ill — in fact, was feverish. Soon I was obliged to 
r(3tire to my cabin and throw myself on my bed, which 
I did not quit for upwards of a month. I was very 
ill. It is a marvel that I did not find a last restingr- 
place on Campbell Island. Musgrave gave up all hope 
of my recovery, and went in search of a suitable spot 
for my grave. This he afterwards confessed to mc, 
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congi-atulating me that he had been spared so sad a 
duty. 

Without drugs of any kind, and nothing to rely upon 
but the efforts of nature, nevertheless I recovered. The 
vitality of youth and the strength of my constitution 
carried me safely through the trial 

The fatigues of the expedition, when I had hardly 
recovered from the protracted illness induced by the 
falling in of the mine, and especially the abrupt change 
from a warm salubrious climate like that of New South 
Wales to the cold damp atmosphere of the Southern Seas, 
were undoubtedly the causes of this inopportune relapse. 

During my compulsory iiuMstion. Musgrave had cod- 
tinned, but all in vain, to search for the tin-mine. Did 
it escape his investigations, or does it not exist? I 
cannot say. 

As for sea-lions, or other species of the phocidoe, they 
were exceedingly rare. During the whole month that 
the schooner lay at anchor in Abraham's Bosom, we 
caught but five, one of which was extraordinarily fat. 
It yielded five hundred litres of oil. , This remarkable 
animal, therefore, which must have weighed at least 
five hundred kilogrammes, occupied a place of honour 
in our memories ; and when we spoke of it, we always 
did so xmder the denomination of Old Chriatrruis, in 
recollection of the day on which he was killed. 

As a longer stay at Campbell Island seemed to us 
profitless, we resolved to weigh anchor, and to proceed no 
further south. It appeared to us that our wisest plan 
would be to return to Sydney, after visiting the archi- 
pelago of the Auckland Islands, which lay in our route. 
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JOURNAL — continued. 

" December 29. — We weighed anclior, and bade fare- . 
well to Campbell Island. 

" December 30, 6 p.m. — Win<l from the west ; blowing 
strongly; sky dull and cloudy; the weather threatening. 

''Musgrave tells me that he has just sighted the 
Auckland group to the N. W., about thirty miles distant. 
We are steering northward. 

"December 31, 2 a.m. — We have put about, and are 
steering for the S.W. 

" 1 P.M. — Sudden squall from the west. The wind 
veers between N.W. and S.W. I have never seen a sea 
so agitated : it looks as if it were boiling, and heaves 
around us in every direction. 

" 4 P.M. — Sea still heavy, but more regular. 

" 8 P.M. — 'The rain, which hitherto has been small, now 
falls more violently ; the fog thickens, and the wind 
increases. We are lying-to. 

" January 1, 1864, 2 a.m. — The weather is moderating. 
We have hoisted our mizen fore-sail and main-top-sail. 

" 10 A.M. — Wind moderate; sky clear; the barometer 
falling." 

We are sailing close in-shore. The beauty of the 
weather tempts me on deck, to breathe the fresh air and 
cmjoy the pleasant prospect of Adam Island ; but I am 
still so weak that I can scarcely stand upright, or totter 
forward a few steps. Musgrave calls George abaft, to 
ti'M him to bring up my mattress, and stretch it on the 
al*ter-hatchway ; then he assists me on deck, where, for 
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a few moments, I stand upright, clinging to the rigging, 
while my dear comrade encourages me, and congratu- 
lates me on the effort I have made ; but my strength 
fails, and I am obliged to lie down on my mattress, 
where, with my head raised up by pillows, I enjoy the 
prospect without fatigue. 

Ah, how sweet it is to feel the rays of the sun 
warming my aching limbs, after lying so long in the 
gloom of a cabin, on a hard, damp couch ! How £resh 
and delicious is the breeze which plays upon my face ! 
What happiness to recover one's strength, and to regain 
possession of life, when one has stood on the very brink 
of the grave ! When I think that I might have died 
yonder, in that forgotten comer of the world, far from 
all whom I love, without a word of farewell to my 
friends and kin, without a farewell clasp of the hand ! 
How wretched, had I perished so ! Long years after- 
wards, accident perhaps brings a strange explorer, who 
discovers the traces of men who have preceded him. 
" It seems," he says, " that others have been before me ; " 
and this cold remark is the only funeral oration pro- 
nounced over their dust. With how full a heart do I 
thank Heaven for having rescued me from so miserable 
a doom ! 

We are scarcely two miles distant from Adam Island, 
and we can distinctly see the colossal, massive cliffs, 
against which the still vexed sea breaks its waters. 
Sometimes a billow is swallowed up in a cavern, with a 
roar Uke the report of artillery, which the wind brings 
to our ears. In the centre of the island, and side by 
side, arise a couple, of rounded cones, like paps. Mus- 
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grave with his sextant measures their height : he calcu- 
lates that of the loftier at 2500 feet, of the other at 2200. 
Numerous tiny streams sweep swiftly down their sides, 
forming a multitude of sparkling waterfalls; gaining 
the edge of the cliff, they take a final leap, and after a 
long descent, fall into the sea in a cloud of foam an<l 
vapour, where the sunlight is decomposed, and dazzles 
our eyes with all the hues of the rainbow. 

I am enraptured with the loveliness of the landscape 
and the serenity of the atmosphere. My blood, so 
recently heated by fever, flows calmly in my veins, 
whose regular pulsation I can scarcely feel. I never 
thought it was possible to experience such a sensation 
of happiness. My comrades all seem glad to see me 
again upon deck, and each as he passes me has a plea- 
sant word and a smile. 

It is three o'clock in the afternoon. We have passed 
Adam Island, and Auckland Island lies before us. To- 
wards the north its coast seems rugged, rough, and 
broken up by a succession of promontories, and on the 
horizon we can make out several lines of reef, level with 
the waves, on which the swell, as it breaks, gathers 
into long ridges of foam ; these ridges, in a north- 
easterly direction, stretch out to sea for a dozen miles 
or more. Opposite to us opens a magnificent bay. 
The entrance, between two lofty headlands, cannot be 
less than two miles wide. This bay is Port Camley, 
and we resolve to beat up for it, instead of making for 
Port Ross, named also Sarah's Bosom, and situated quite 
to the north of the group. 




CHAPTER IV. 

APPEARANCE OF THE SEALS — THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS- A NIGHT 

OP ANGUISH ^THE SHIPWRECK. 

']HE wind still blows from the west; though 
light, it comes oft' the land, and issues from the 
bay in little gusts. The schooner, with everj' 
stitch of canvas set, skims the waters merrily. 
A few tacks bring us between the two head- 
lands, where the sea is comparatively calm. George is 
at the helm ; Alick, leaning forward from the fore- 
shrouds, to which he is fastened by a rope round the 
waist, from time to time flings out the lead; while 
Harry, in the kitchen, is getting dinner ready. Mus- 
grave, through his telescope, carefully surveys the coast. 
Suddenly he comes to me with a radiant countenance. 

"Good news!" he exclaims; "if I am not mistaken, 
we shall find here what we sought for vainly at Camp- 
bell Island. I am not quite sure, on account of the 
distance, but I think I see a large number of seals on 
the rocks of the shore. Look for yourself;" and he 
handed me the telescope. 

As, from the point where I was placed, I overlooked 
the ship's bulwarks, and as every moment brought us 
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nearer and nearer to the coast, I soon made out with 
satisfactory distinctness numerous black bodies stretched 
upon the rocks. 

" There is no longer any doubt," I said, "they are seals ; 
one has just lifted up his head ; they are very numerous ; " 
and, fatigued, I returned to Musgrave his telescope. 

As the day was exceptionally warm and beautiful for 
these parts, the amphibia, stretched in the sunshine, 
slept on the rocky escarpments ; some at the very edge 
of the water, others raised considerably above it, at 
heights to which you would have thought it hardly 
possible that animals so unwieldy in appearance could 
attain. A few, swimming in the waters of the bay, 
were hunting for food. 

The movement we made in putting about, the noise 
of the sails shaken by the wind, and the grinding of the 
pulleys, aroused several of the sleepers, and they plimged 
into the sea. In a moment a crowd of them surrounded 
the schooner, which they regarded evidently with 
astonishment and terror, not venturing to approach too 
near : they formed around her a circle which not one of 
them was hardy enough to break, though they frequently 
uttered a peculiar noise, as if irritated at our invasion 
of their domain. 

The second time we put about we discovered an equal 
number on the opposite coast. It was evident that they 
inhabited the island in scores. This fact inspired all of 
us with pleasure, and we resolved to stay for a few days 
only — just long enough to fill our casks with oil and 
salt some skins — then to return as quickly as possible 
to Sydney, without frightening the seals too greatly, 
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tmd' again to revisit the island, accompanied by twenty- 
fiv^ or thirty men, to organize a settlement, and hunt 
these animals on an extended scale. 

Each tack carried ns further into the bay, which, 
from its mouth, broadened continually as it penetrated 
inland for some four to five miles. It was then con- 
tracted anew by a conspicuous peninsularlike promon- 
tory, which rose above the waters like a mountain, and 
whose summit was not less than 500 feet high: we 
afterwards christened it Musgrave Peni/nmLa. 

With a sounding-line of 130 feet, having six -pounds 
of lead at its extremity, Alick continued to seek the 
bottom, without finding it anywhere, even within 200 
feet of the shore. This gives us a little anxiety, for as the 
breeze continues to fall, and a dead calm seems likely to 
come on, we are desirous of dropping anchor before nights 

The sun had just simk behind the mountains, and I 
had returned into my cabin, where for two hours I 
enjoyed one of those sound sleeps which convalescence 
procures us, when I was aroused by Musgrave, who had 
come down to observe the barometer. 

" I don't know," he said, " what is brewing, but the 
weather has suddenly changed, and the sky is black 
with heavy clouds. As the barometer has not fallen, 1 
hope it only portends rain. I confess, however, I would 
father be out in the open than between these two head- 
lands. If a little wind rises, we may manage to keep 
in the middle of the bay and wait for daylight, since 
we cannot drop anchor ; but in this calm we are com- 
pletely at the mercy of the tide." 
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"In fact," I answered, "the ebb or flow may very 
well throw us on some rocky point, which the obscurity 
of the night will prevent us from discovering." 

"A single circumstance tranquillizes me/' replied 
Musgrave ; " namely, that the noise of the swell on the 
shore is still distant. While it remains so I shall feel 
tolerably certain that we are keeping nearly in mid- 
channeL" 

He kindled his pipe, and again went upon deck, when 
I could hear him marching to and fro above my head 
for some time. 

As I was once more falling asleep, notwithstanding 
my sense of our critical situation, I was again awakened 
by the noise of the rain, which fell in torrents. I could 
also hear the voice of Musgrave shouting out his orders, 
whence I conjectured that the wind had risen. 

All night it, rained incessantly. At daybreak we 
found ourselves off the peninsula, and could see a long 
sheet of water stretching away to the south and then 
bending eastward, while another arm of the bay was 
thrown ofl* in a noHlierly direction. We chose the 
latter passage. 

But no sooner had we doubled the point of the pro- 
montory than we saw that the bay again bifurcated 
into ^ couple of branches. Continuing a northerly 
course, we soon entered a magnificent basin, girdled on 
all sides except the west by lofty mountains : on the 
west the range was broken by a deep depression, which 
a small eminence divided into two narrow valleys, each 
watered by a brooklet whose tribute was poured into 
the bay. 
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Eveiywhere the coast was lined with irregular cliffs, 
almost precipitous, but not above thirteen to thirty-five 
feet in height. Here and there a few spots of verdure 
attracted the eye: these were beds of marine plants, 
indicating the presence of reefs of rock level with the 
surface of the water. In the recesses of the little creeks 
we saw some patches of pebbly beach, but sands no- 
where. 

About 3 P.M. the rain ceased, the wind blew more 
strongly, and the schooner continued to make way 
along the coast. We gained at length a little bay 
(which we afterwards named Wreck Bay), where, having 
found the bottom and dropped anchor in seven fathoms 
of water, my weary companions prepared to take some 
rest It was only a temporary anchorage ; we intended, 
as soon as day broke, to seek another where we should 
be less exposed. Unfortunately, two hours later we 
were compelled to throw out a second anchor to steady 
us against a sudden gust of wind from the north-west. 

We soon saw that we were ill the worst situation 
possible ; so long as the wind remained in the west the 
danger was imminent. In fact, we were anchored so 
close in-shore that we had scarcely space to veer upon 
our anchors without going upon the rocks. We at first 
thought of cutting our cables and beating out into the 
open channel until the gale was over; but we were not 
long in recognizing that we could not do so without 
exposing ourselves to a still greater danger, for a little 
lower down was a projecting point on which the 
schooner would infallibly drift before she obtained 
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sufficient way to answer readily to her helm. We pre- 
ferred, therefore, to remain where we were until day- 
break, which might probably bring with it a change of 
weather, or at least enable us to realize our situation 
more plainly. 

Every now and then it seemed as if the wind, which 
blew with great violence, would sink a little, but it 
never failed to spring up again with even more than its 
former fury. 

At 10.30 P.M., after one of those intervals in which 
the genius of the storm seems to rest a moment only to 
take breath, a hunicane of excessive fury, bringing with 
it a tremendous rain, or rather a waterspout of salt 
water which it had gathered up in passing, struck the 
schooner heavily. At this moment I heard the voice of 
Alick in the forecastle, exclaiming that one of the chains 
had broken. This news plunged us into profound con- 
sternation. Thenceforth, a single anchor (we had no 
other to let go) being insufficient to hold us, we began 
to drift ashore. 

It was at midnight that we felt the first shock ; it 
was slight, but those which succeeded became stronger 
and stronger as we advanced towards the rocks. Each 
new collision struck home to our hearts; it was the 
more indubitable announcement of the melancholy fate 
reserved for us. 

Yet there was still a gleam of hope. We had touched 
at low-water, and the flow, which now rose rapidly, 
every moment brought more water under our keel. 
The storm, too, somewhat subsided during the few hours 
that the tide lasted. Moreover, the Grafton was so well 
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built, and her framework was so solid, tliat, in spite of 
the terrible blows it had already received, her hulk had 
not shown as yet the sUghtest sign of leaking. 

Alas 1 this last hope was soon snatched from us ; in- 
stead of diminishing, the storm increased; the wind blew 
a hurricane, which, as the tide rose, drove us nearer to 
the coast. 

After a few seconds, a shock more terrible than any 
of its predecessors made the vessel shiver from stem to 
stem ; a frightful crash fell upon our ears — the disaster 
so much dreaded had come about ! The keel had struck 
against a rock, which had carried away a portion of it ; 
the next day we found its fragments on the beach. 
The sea, pouring in through the gap, very quickly filled 
the interior of the vessel, which thenceforth remained 
fixed in its position. But, on the other hand, the waves, 
dashing furiously against her broadside, and, leaping 
upwards, swept clean her deck, or carried away some 
portion of her bulwarks. We had scarcely time to 
bring up from below the small supply of provisions still 
remaining, our instruments of navigation, and private 
eflFects. These articles were fastened firmly against the 
hatchway of the poop-cabin, which was the least ex- 
posed part of the vessel. We covered them with a 
sheet of pitched canvas, under a fold of which we five, 
wet and benumbed, sat, huddled up together, waiting 
anxiously for daybreak. 

As it was still the very heart of the southern summer, 
we had the satisfaction at the end of an hour of seeing 
the first rays of morning. 
. An hour! It is but a trifle to him who spends it 
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in the security of ordinary life; but in our horrible 
nituation, exposed every moment to be torn from our 
refuge and hurled into the sea — ^in other words, in&ll- 
ibly drowned, or dashed against the rocks — with what 
hopeless slowness lingered away the minutes ! 

As soon OB day broke, my comrades crept from under- 
neath the sail to cast a glance around. The wind was 
raging with undiminished fury ; the rain continued to 
fall, or rather to smite, and lash, and strike, almost 
horizontally. At intervals a strong gust raised up 
enormous billows, and carried the foam in a dense doud 
to the height of several feet. On either side of the 
schooner the wild sea leaped and tumbled, to dash its 
waves against the twky shore, from which we were 
distant not more than sixty yards. In the narrow 
channel which separated us from the land it was less 
agitated ;. the Orafton, now j'educed to a mere waif and 
stray, barred the passage of the waves, which she re- 
ceived upon herself, and thus protected that part of the 
coast to some extent from their fury. 

Our canoe, a frail shell, about thirteen feet long by 
four and a half broad, and some two feet in depth, built 
of planks of cedar less than an inch in. thickness, was 
slung by stout ropes above the main scuttle of the 
schooner, its usual place. Though of light construction, 
being slung with its keel uppermost, it had formed a 
solid arch, and defied the assaults of the billows. We 
had now to unmoor it and get it afloat, that we might 
row ashore. This task was full of danger, but it offered 
us our only chance of safety ; for we trembled every 
moment lest the Orafton should jrield to the persistent 
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efforts of the waves, which seemed bent on shattering 
her into atoms. 

Without worse accidents than a few contusions, my 
companions succeeded in laimching it overboard. A 
moment after, she was floating securely under the lee 
of the vessel. 

Though I was of tio more use than the shattered 
wreck they were on the point of quitting, my com- 
panions would not abandon me. As soon as they had 
put on board the skiff a portion of the articles saved 
from below, they assisted me into it, and then took 
their own places. 

Musgrave now selected one of the longest ropes he 
could find, and fastened it to an iron ring fixed in the 
Grafton* 8 broadside ; this he allowed to uncoil and slip 
between his hands until we had arrived sufficiently 
near the rocks ; then he knotted it to the stem of the 
boat, in such a maimer that the latter, spite of the wind 
and sea which forced her towards the shore, could not 
go any further. This done, Alick took a second rope, 
one end of which he attached to the boat's bow, and 
having fastened the other end round his body, at the 
peril of his life he leaped into the waves. 

This was a moment of terrible anxiety, for our safety 
wholly depended on Alick's strength and skill ; but the 
latter, under his apparent inertness, concealed a valiant 
heart, and, like most of his countrymen, was a good 
swimmer. The sea tumbled and boiled around him, 
yet we could see that he never lost his presence of 
mind; he gave the wave time to expend itself, and 
then, with two vigorous strokes, he reached a rockjj 
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point, to which lie fimily clung. As soon as the wave 
receded, and before another could overtake him, he 
climbed to a more elevated rock, above the reach of the 
waters. A moment afterwards, his rope was securely 
wound about the trunk of a tree standing near the 
shore. 

From this tree to the boat, the cord, when fully 
stretched, was rather abruptly inclined. By means of 
a pulley, to which were fixed two ends of rope, one of 
which was thrown to Alick, and the other retained in 
our skiff, we first passed to our comrade the pitched 
canvas; this he arranged round the trunk of a tree, 
in £he form of a tent, and under it he deposited the 
various articles which we kept sending up to him. 
At length my turn came: Musgrave took me on his 
back, where he bound me firmly, and seizing the pulley, 
he sprang over the gunwale. 

Considerably heavier than any of the packages which 
had preceded us, we caused the rope to sink to a great 
extent, yet not so much but that it kept us above the 
breakers. The traject, or rather the ascent, was not 
accomplished without difficulty and danger; at one 
moment, Musgrave, exhausted with fatigue, was on the 
point of letting go his hold,— and being tied together, 
lx)th of us must have perished, had not Alick hastened 
to our assistance, and helped us to climb the rocks. 

Finally, George and Harry joined us by the same 
troublesome route. As for the boat, we left it where it 
was, securely moored to the rope. 

Inasmuch as it could hold only a small number of 
articles, we took with us simply the most indispensable ; 
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the others remained on the deck of the Orafton^ fast- 
ened to the hatchway, and covered with a piece of 
tarred sailcloth. • They consisted of several bags of salt ; 
Musgrave's chest, containing his charts, instruments of 
navigation, and the greater portion of his eiSects ; mine, 
in which were my gun and sextant ; a chest we had 
filled with useful domestic articles, such as plates, 
knives, and forks ; and a large iron pot, originally in- 
tended to melt the fat of the seals we felt so sure of 
killing. 

Naturally, we had carried with us, in preference to 
these, what remained of our supply of provisions : a 
small cask, containing nearly one hundred pounds of 
biscuit, and another which still held about fifty pounds 
of flour ; nearly two pounds of tea, and three of cofiee, 
enclosed in a couple of tin boxes ; a little sugar, say one 
dozen pounds; a small quantity of salt meat, half a 
dozen (at the most) pieces of beef and two of pork; 
half a bottle of mustard; nearly a pound of pepper; 
a little salt; six pounds of American tobacco, which 
belonged to Musgrave and myself, but which we shared 
impartially with our companions ; and a small iron tea- 
kettle, which Harry, our cook, made use of for boiling 
fresh water. 




CHAPTER V. 

A MOMENT OP DESPAIR — OUR ENCAMPMENT — A COMBAT OF SEA- 
LIONS — CAPTURE OF ONE OF THESE ANIMALS. 

lE wind continued to blow violently, and the 
rain fell without intermission. 

Having been soaked through, as people say, 
for many hours, we shivered with cold. Our 
first thought was to kindle a fire — ^but how ? 
Not one of us had steel or tinder-box. All at once 
Harry uttered a cry of joy. Fumbling in his pockets, 
he had come upon a small box of fuzees. But, alas! the 
sea-water had rendered them quite damp. At Harry's 
exclamation, George had gone to a neighbouring thicket, 
and he quickly returned with a handful of small twigs, 
nearly dry, which he had found under the trunk of a 
tree. Harry then took one of his fuzees and rubbed it 
softly, with the utmost caution, in the hope of igniting 
it; but in vain. He essayed a second, a third, a fourth ; 
all were useless ; they would not catch light. We were 
grouped around him, anxious, in quiet, scarcely breath- 
ing, waiting for a spark. Harry, who had paused for a 
moment discouraged, recommenced ; a moment, and we 
heard a crackling ; oh, how our hearts beat ! We pressed 
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closely round him, so as to form a rampart against the 
wind, and protect the feeble flame; soon a joyous 
crepitation became audible, our fire was beginning to 
bum! Alick ran immediately to fill the tea-pot at a 
tiny stream of fresh water which trickled close at hand, 
and placed it on the fire. In a quarter of an hour we 
had some tea, which we drank heartily, while eating a 
biscuit, and warming our frozen limbs. 

Our repast finished, my companions sallied forth, 
each in a diflferent direction, in search of a cave or grotto, 
whither we might transport our provisions, and which 
would aflbrd us a shelter from the bad weather. Before 
departing, they collected in the neighbourhood a quantity 
of dead wood, which they placed in a heap by my side : 
being good for nothing else, on account of my weakness, 
I could at least occupy myself, during their absence, in 
keeping alive the fire, which had become of such value 
to us, — as sacred as was that flame which of old the 
virgins of Vesta tended ! Not more than they, could 
we sufler it to die out, for with it would also die out 
our lives. 

While discharging the duty devolved upon me, I was 
not long in discovering that the soil itself burned, and 
that it was forming a cavity underneath the fire. 1 
immediately conjectured — what I afterwards assured 
myself of — that the soil was a kind of bog-peat, pro- 
ceeding from the decomposition of vegetable matters, 
and resting immediately on the rock. It is soft, spongy, 
and always impregnated with water. On the shore it 
varies from three to seven feet in thickness, but gradually 
diminishes as the land rises higher above the sea-level. 

(427) 5 
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Alone, and abandoned to myself, you may guess of 
what melancholy reflections I was soon the victim. I 
began to think of my family, of others who were dear 
to me, and whom, at that moment, I loved with re- 
doubled tenderness. I was separated from them by a 
whole hemisphere. How and when should I escape from 
this island, hidden in the midst of the seas, and lying 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world ? Perhaps, 
never ! A violent despair overmastered me. I felt my 
heart swell; I was almost suflTocated; tears which I 
could not restrain filled my eyes, and I wept like a child. 

Then I uttered the name of God, and I thought of 
that Infinite, All-powerful Being who rules over the 
world. I knelt down on the humid soil, and pouring 
my anguish into His bosom, I implored His aasistaace 
for myself and my companions in misfortune. 

After this, I rose to my feet; I felt more tranquil. 
The maxim which I had so often heard uttered, and 
which, doubtlessly, I had often repeated with indiflTer- 
ence, " Help thyself, and Heaven will help thee," re- 
turned to my recollection, and assumed a new, impres- 
sive, luminous meaning. I perceivBd that, in our situa- 
tion, to abandon one*s-self to despair, was simply self- 
destruction — ^was to solicit death. 

Thenceforth, I firmly resolved to combat and drive 
away the gloomy thoughts which had assailed me, and 
I felt a desire to render myself as useful as I could, and 
without delay, to my comrades, who had, all of them, 
done so much for me. 

Animated by this desire, I collected my energies, and 
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emerged from the little tent under which I had been 
resting, in the midst of the articles saved from the 
wreck. Holding in one hand the empty tea-kettle, and 
with the other clinging to the branches I found within 
my reach, step by step I contrived to gain the brook. 
Having arrived there, though the distance was scarcely 
fifty yards, I seated myself on the trunk of a tree for a 
moment's rest. After which, I filled my tea-pot, and, 
quite proud of my exploit, returned and set it on the 
fire; with the view of agreeably surprising my com- 
rades when they came back, by offering them a little 
hot tea, which the poor fellows, wet and weary, would 
doubtlessly drink with pleasure. 

About an hour later they dropped in, one by one, with 
heads bent down, and the rain trickling from their gar- 
ments ; they had not found a solitary place of refrige. 

When they had seated themselves around the fire, 
closely packed, one against the other, beneath the rude 
covering of our impromptu tent, which was much too 
small to hold us and our provisions, we discussed what 
steps should be taken to release us, if possible, from our 
difficulties. 

George and Harry had lost courage, and could find 
words only to lament their fate. They regretted that 
they had not perished outright ; that they had blindly 
obeyed the instinct of self-preservation in taking refuge 
on this rock, so seldom visited by ships, and where, in 
all probability, we were destined to die a lingering and 
painful death. 

Alick, his forehead wrinkled with thought, more 
taciturn than ever, uttered not a word. 
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Musgrave, his face pale and furrowed, struggled 
visibly to repress his anguish. 

" Courage, my friends ! " I exclaimed ; " God does not 
abandon those wlio rely upon Him." 

And addressing myself more particularly to Mus- 
grave, I recalled to his mind the pledge given by our 
associates. 

" Even if they should remember it," he replied, " they 
will seek for us on Campbell Island, and that not for 
three or four months to come. Who knows, besides, 
whether they will ? They may suppose that we have 
found the tin-mine, and made preparations for working 
it: will they be agreeable, think you, that others, 
searching in our track, should also discover it, and an- 
ticipate them in asking from government the concession 
of the island? Certainly it will be against their 
interest to do so." 

" However great," I answered, " may be the power of 
self-interest over the human heart, we have no reason 
to fear such an act of inhumanity. I know Sarpy — 
he was my childhood's friend — I will answer for his 
fidelity. As for his partner, he is your kinsman, and 
his attachment to you is a guarantee that he will not 
break his word. The ship which they will send to 
Campbell Island, finding it abandoned by us, wiU as- 
suredly come after us tp the Aucklands, which lie in 
its route." 

" But should it happen otherwise ! " murmured Mus- 
grave ; " ah, my poor wife ! my poor children ! What 
will be their fate^ if I am not restored to them ? " 

And overcome by his emotion, this man, usually so 
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strong, so calm, in the presence of danger, hid his face 
in his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

George and Harry were silent. In truth, we were 
all dumb before this great agony of our unfortunate 
companion. We dared not turn our eyes towards him ; 
we were penetrated with respect and sympathy. 

After allowing him a little time to recover himself, I 
spoke again. 

" We must not allow," I said, " a moment of trial to 
unman us. We are men ; let us prove it. For my part, 
I have faith, and I am of opinion that we should use 
every exertion to render our condition here as comfort- 
able as possible, until our friends send us assistance, 
which will not fail to arrive." 

My confident air revived the courage of my compan- 
ions. "Let us try," they said; and it was agreed that 
while I remained on shore to watch over the fire, they 
should endeavour, in the boat, to regain the Orafton, 
and bring away some sails, ropes, and planks, with 
which we might build ourselves a cabin larger and more 
convenient than our miserable shelter. 

They started on their voyage immediately, and, in 
spite of wind and wave, were completely successful. 
They returned with all the necessary materials, and 
plunged into the wood to fix upon a suitable place for 
our encampment. 

This wood is very dense, in fact almost impenetrable, 
in the neighbourhood of the shore, where, as I have 
said, the stratujn of peat is thickest. It is composed of 
a tangle of shrubs, heaths, ferns, and gi-asses of every 
kind, dominated over by three species of trees. Of 
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these the most remarkable is a kind of iron wood, with 
a thin bark, whose trunk measures from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter. This trunk is generally twisted in 
the most fantastic fashion ; a condition which may be 
attributed to the constant strucfcrle it has to maintain 
against the winds. It seems that in the moments of 
respite it hastens to resume its normal mode of growth, 
and to rise perpendicularly; then comes the buffeting 
wind again, and beaten down anew, it bows, and writhes, 
and humiliates itself, to shoot aloft once more for a foot 
or so, until soon it falls back vanquished, and is bent 
towards the ground.* Sometimes these trees, being 
wholly unsuccessful in their attempts to rise erect, 
crawl, as it were, along the earth, disappearing every 
now and then under hillocks of verdant turf, while the 
portions visible are coated with mosses of every descrip- 
tion. The thick gnarled branches share the same fate 
as the trunk ; they attempt at first, as it does, to spring 
towards the sky, then, forced to abandon their aspira- 
tion, they take a horizontal direction. They bear, never- 
theless, a thick close foliage which shelters, as a roof 
might do, a whole subordinate world of shrubs, heaths,, 
and marshy plants. The other two species are, one a 
small mountain-pine, the other a white-wooded tree, 
with broad green leaves. 

* This deflcription reminds ns of Danie's forest in the seventh circle of his 
Inftmo : — 

" We entered on a forest, where no track 
Of steps had worn a way. Not verdant there 
The foliage, Irat of dusky hue ; not light 
The boughs and tapering, but with knares deformed 
And matted thick : fruits there were none, but thorns 
Instead, with venom tilled." 

Dante, Inferno, book 1., canto xiiL, 2-7 (Gary's translation). 
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After having explored the forest, my companions 
selected the spot least encumbered by vegetation, and 
set to work to clear it. They had taken care to brin<: 
from the ship a couple of pickaxes, two iron spades, and 
an axe, with which we were provided, in view of jkjs- 
sible excavations in Campbell Island, as well as a gim- 
let, an old adze, and a hammer : these were all our tools. 
The earth having been cleared and levelled, they set 
about erecting our tent. 

Meantime, to my post of Vestal I had added that of 
chef de cuisine. I prepared the dinner, which, I confess, 
did not require any great culinary talent on my part, 
our bill of fare consisting only of a piece of salt beef 
boiled, with biscuits and a cup of tea. 

The banquet finished, Musgrave gave me his arm, and 
conducted me to our new abode, whither our supply of 
provisions had already been transported. In front of 
the entrance, a large fire was kindled, which each of us 
in turn, throughout the night, undertook to watch and 
maintain. Then we laid ourselves down on some boughs 
spread upon the earth, and endeavoured to get a little 
rest. 

It was not yet night; the twilight enabled me to 
discern surrounding objects. My weary comrades had 
already fallen asleep, when a thousand strange^ noises 
attracted my attention. These proceeded from the sea- 
lions, who were quitting the shores of the bay, where, 
in the daytime, they had hunted for prey, aiid came to 
seek shelter for the night in the forest shades. I could 
hear the voices of the females calling their little ones 
(very numerous at this season of the year) to suckle 
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them. Every now and then the loud roar of a male 
could be heard. Speedily a confused noise of crackling 
plants, and panting breath, and hoarse coughs rose all 
around us. 

But this confusion was speedily overpowered by an 
extraordinary turmoil. This was caused, I found, by the 
spUntering of broken branches, and by precipitate blows, 
just as if the moist soil were being struck with battle- 
dores. To nothing else can I compare it. 

My companions, awaking with a start, sprang to their 
feet. Alick, the first to stand upright, seized the axe. 
The others, each armed with a cudgel, darted out of the 
tent. Impelled by curiosity, I followed them. 

Behold, at a few paces from our encampment, two 
sea-lions delivered battle ! Our appearance did not dis- 
turb them, for they continued to attack each other with 
the same ferocity. 

Each was about eight feet long, and nearly six and 
a half feet in girth at the shoulders. From thence the 
body narrowed, until it terminated in a couple of little 
fins. It was covered with a short, thick, smooth hair, 
of a chocolate colour. The fore-paws, from four to five 
inches in length, wore, on their upper surface, a fine and 
delicate fur, tawny, or rather bronze, and underneath, 
a thick, black, corrugated skin. These large fins, or 
paws, were attached, by means of a short, thick arm, 
to their enormous shoulders. The latter, as well as the 
neck, and a part of the head, were covered with a 
shaggy, iron-gray mane, which, during their combat, 
the two champions bristled up, and shook every now 
find then in fury. 
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Pressing one against the other, their eyes glowing, 
their nostrils expanded and snuffing the air with a loud 
noise, their lips, trembling with rage, turned upwards, 
these monsters opened wide their enormous jaws, sur- 
mounted by long, stiff mustaches, and displaying the 
most formidable tusks. Every moment they flung 
themselves upon one another, and bit and gnawed, 
tearing away great shreds of flesh, or inflicting gashes 
whence the blood flowed in abundant streams. They 
exhibited an audacity, a vigour, and a fury truly worthy 
of their terrestrial homonjon — the monarch of the 
African deserts. 

After contemplating for some time this curious spec- 
tacle, we resolved to put an end to the encounter, whose 
din had prevented us from sleeping. It occurred to 
George and Harry to pluck a couple of burning brands 
out of the fire, and to throw them between the com- 
batants. This scheme was entirely successful. Before 
the unknown enemy, which burned their flesh, the two 
seals recoiled with loud roars, and finally fled into the 
forest, each in a different direction. Yet it appeared 
that their hatred was not extinguished; for we soon 
afterwards heard the sounds of a fresh attack, though 
at too great a distance to inconvenience us. 

The night passed in tranquillity. Yet, on our hard, 
wet planks, we tasted but a fitful slumber, disturbed by 
continual nightmares, and on the following morning 
arose with stiffened limbs, feverish, and more fatigued 
than before we went to sleep. 

The rain had ceased, and the wind was more moder- 
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ate. The clouds were breaking, and revealed here and 
there some patches of blue sky. 

All about the tent we detected traces of sea-lions. 
Some were still fresh; but the amphibia had disap- 
peared — ^had all returned to the sea. 

Yet, just as we were on the point of retiring, a slight 
rustle in the adjacent wood indicated the presence of 
some straggler who was making for the shore. 

Desirous of tasting the flesh of these animals, which 
might, in no short time, become our only food, my com- 
rades, seizing axe and cudgels, started off in pursuit. 
In the midst of such an inextricable network of vege- 
tation, he had a great advantage over them ; for while 
they were impeded by the tall vegetation, and at every 
step ran the risk of falling into some hole or crevasse, 
and painfully clambered over the trunks of the pros- 
trate trees, the seal easily glided under the brushwood, 
and drew near to the sea. Several times I heard the 
hunters asking one another in what direction he had 
vani'shed. Then they would halt, and listen eagerly 
for the slightest sound, and having gained some trifling 
indication of the animars progress, would suddenly re- 
sume their march. The pursuit lasted for half an hour, 
the seal drawing them to such a distance that I could 
not hear the sound of their footsteps, nor even of their 
voices, until some loud shouts and exclamations were 
borne upon the wind. Then I understood that my 
comrades had overtaken and despatched the fugitive. 

And before long, in truth, I saw them returning, each 
with a portion of the animal on his back. 

They did not effect their return, however, without 
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difficulty. They had taken their way along the sea- 
shore, so that they might not again be forced to traverse 
the forest But sometimes, to double the spur of a 
precipitous cliff, they were forced to wade up to their 
waists through the waters ; sometimes, loaded as they 
were, to climb the abrupt, steep rocks, — in the former 
case, running the risk of being carried away by the 
current ; and in the latter, of falling to the bottom of a 
precipice. Fortunately, no accident occurred. They 
arrived safe and sound, bent double by their burden, 
their clothes soaked in salt water, and besmeared by 
the still steaming flesh of the seal. 

After cleansing themselves in the fresh water of the 
brook, and drying their clothes before a good fire, they 
did full justice to the meal which I had prepared for 
them; after which Musgrave, George, and Alick took 
advantage of the ebb to go on board the Chrafton^ in 
search of various articles they had been unable to re- 
move. 

Meanwhile, Harry and I were engaged with house- 
hold cares. We carried outside the tent our provisions, 
our tools, all which had been placed there in haste, and 
were wetted by the rain or sea-water, including the 
planks on which we took our rest. These we exposed 
in the open air to dry. Then we lighted in the middle 
a huge fire, to dry the ground, and to season, as far as 
possible, our habitation. 



TUB BLUE FLIES — OUR BIRPB ODB 

UEAT— WE PROJECT' T 
HON PRAYER. 

i'^'iA i^^ Auckland exists an incredible quantity of 
'jr:4lw' large blue flies. Less delicate than our 
European flies, they withstand the cold 
weather, and live in every season. Even in 
winter they retain their activity, and con- 
tinue to deposit their larvfe, especially at 
times of heavy rain, fogs, or damp weather; and as, at 
Auckland, dampness, fogs, and rain prevail almost un- 
interruptedly, this country is a real paradise for them. 
A fragment of rotten wood, the core of a decomposed 
fern, or even a plant which a sea-lion has grazed in 
]Hissing, but, above all, the places where these animals 
sleep, — such are the spots to which they are most par- 
tial, and there they assemble in myriads to lay their 

We found these disgusting insects a complete scourge, 
against which we must tiake every kind of precaution. 
They had pcnotriited into our tent in great numbers, 
and had left abundant marks of their presence. When 
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Harry moved our articles to carry them outside, they 
arose in swarms, and, instead of seeking the oi)en air, 
settled against the inside walls. But when the fire was 
lighted, they began to stir about, inconveiiienoed pro- 
bably by the smoke; and whirling round and round, 
they kept lip an almost intolerable buzzing until thoy 
escaped outside. 

" For every ill there is a good," says an old proverb, 
which this time, at all events, came true. These flies, 
which so troubled us, attnicted numerous channing 
birds, whose company, and whose songs esiK»cialIy, 
we found exceedingly agreeable. Never having been 
alanned by man, they hovered round about us, and 
perched themselves on the branches, within easy reach 
of our hands. 

The first to pay us a visit was a little blue robin, 
whose ash-coloured breast was marked in the centre 
with a red spot. His tiny voice was clear, silvery, but 
not very resonant. Numbers of these graceful birds 
assembled before the entrance, or on the sides of the 
tent, fixing upon us, as they bent their heads sidelong, 
a hard-like but watchful eye, which did not suffer a 
single movement of ours to escape it. They were very 
partial to the flies, — seizing them on the wing, or com- 
ing to take them from our fingers, or picking them oft' 
our clothes, where they would perch themselves when 
we lay quiet. 

We had also for neighbours, in the wood, some small, 
green, red-headed parrots, whose presence, the first time 
we saw them, greatly astonished us in the cold, damp 
climate of our island. These birds, as a rule, frequent 
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the Tropias only, or, at least, rogiomi at no great dis- 
tance from tlieui. Ouiii, however, seemed very well 
jileiised and fully satisfied >intli their lot It seems to 
me not imponnible that some hurricane from the North 
had one day blown some individuals of this species from 
New Zealand. Finding in the Aucklands abundant 
evergreens to shelter, and copious supplies of seed to 
nourish them, they grew acclimatized. 

But the commonest, and, at the same time, most in- 
teresting sjxjcies which inhabits this island, is a bird of 
a brownish-green, sligbtly yellow underneath, insectiv- 
orous like the robin, and not less {laHial to flies. He is 
nearly the size of the canary, and, like that bird, of an 
inexhaustible gaiety. Whether the weather is bad or 
good, it matters little to him : he sings with a full heart. 
When we passed through the forest, a company of these 
birds almost always hovered round us, or perched on 
the neighbouring trees. We marched to the music of a 
concert. Expanding their plumage, turning towards 
one another, as if to excite feelings of mutual admira- 
tion, the amiable little minstrels poured out, with all 
their skill, a succession of melodious sounds. Some- 
times, to excite them still more, I amused myself with 
whistling a few cadences. Then would occur an explo- 
sion of harmony ! — all singing at once, until you would 
have thought yourself in an aviary. 

We also met, but more rarely, with a jet-coloured 
bird, about the size of the English merle. About the 
neck his feathers are long, forming a i-uff or collar, like 
those of a cock : they are lit up with gleams of bronze. 
Above and on the bi'east he has two large, white, float- 
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ing feathei's, which give him a very curious appearance, 
and add to the gravity of his mien. 

Upon these inoffensive passerines a bird of prey 
wages the deadliest war. He is a falcon, like those of 
Euroj^, and very common in the Aucklands. Wc 
frequently saw these birds |)erched in couples on the 
dead trees of the shore — motionless, silent, their head 
half hidden under their wings, their large fixed eyes 
exploring space. 

When the smoke had delivered us from the clouds of 
Hies which had invaded the tent, we turned our atten- 
tion to tlie seal killed by our companions. She was a 
female, about one year old, weighing very nearly one 
hundred and twenty pounds. Her skin, which Mus- 
grave had brought, was covered with a short, smooth 
hair, of a brown colour, with silvery reflections. Hmry 
unwound the strands of a rope's end, and with these sus- 
pended a quarter of the animal to the branch of a tree. 
I lighted a large fire close by, and kept the joint turn- 
ing by touching it at intervals with a small sprig, so 
that it was thoroughly well cooked for our dinner. 

Towards noon, our comrades returned to the camp, 
bringing with them the compass of the Grafton, which 
Musgrave had dismantled, some sails, all the cooking 
and table utensils they had been able to save, the great 
iron }X)t, and our trunks. They had also brought ashore 
all the empty bottles. These they had left on the 
strand, above high-water mark. 

A few moments afterwards, seated in a circle on some 
logs of timber before the entrance of the tent, we 
bravely attacked our joint of roast seal. The blacky 
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coai'se, oleaginous Hesli, which was as little agreeable to 
the smeU as to the taste, did not appear to us a very 
satisfactory repast. But we felt we must accustom 
ourselves to it. If this, the flesh of a young animal, 
was so repugnant, wl)at would be the case when we 
wete compelled to make use of that of the old ? For it 
was probable that we should not always be at liberty 
to choose our game. 

Our hunger, if not our taste, being tcjlerably satisfied, 
we opened the chests to take out and dry their con- 
tents. 

Happily, the gunpowder in mine was not wetted : it 
was contained in tin cases, each holding about a pound, 
and hermetically sealed. Musgrave's chronometer, thanks 
to the well-lined box in which it was enclosed, had not 
suffered at all, and; notwithstanding the violent sliocks 
to which it had been exposed, had not even stopped. 
The other instruments were our sextant, a metal bar- 
ometer, and a Fahrenheit thennometer. All the other 
articles — our marine charts, some books, and our clothes 
(of which unfortunately we had brought but a small 
stock, counting only on a short absence) — were com- 
pletely deluged. 

My gun was covered with rust. While I wiis engaged 
in cleaning it, mjj, companions laid out upon the trunks 
of the trees, and hung up to the branches, our clothes 
and linen, and lighted several large fires around. 

Towards evening these were all collected, and de- 
posited carefully within the tent ; and wrapped in dry 
coverlets, we were able to enjoy a little comfort and 
repose. 
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The rain having again begun to fall during the night, 
we perceived that our shelter of sail-cloth was utterly 
insufficient in such a climate ; and we determined, as 
soon as the day had reappeared, to construct a more 
comfortable abode — a little timber hut. 

Though walking still with difficulty, I felt my strength 
returning, and I followed my companions to the mouth 
of the little brook which rippled near the tent. It 
emptied itself into the bay, nearly opposite the wrecked 
vessel. Close beside it spread a small l)each, covered 
with rocky fragments : we cleared and levelled it as well 
as we were able, in order to haul up our canoe above 
the reach of the tide and the waves. Further up, on 
the same stretch of shore, rose a small hill, or nither a 
rounded hillock, thirty-five to forty feet in height, and 
covered, like the rest of the littoral, with a dense vege- 
tation. As we were anxious to keep as near as possible 
to the Orafton, this seemed a convenient site for our 
projected building ; all the more so that its comparative 
elevation would render it an easy task to keep it free 
from damp. We resolved to erect our new habitation 
there. 

For three days Musgrave, George, and Alick were 
busy felling trees, cutting them up into lengths, and 
piling them up on the hill-side. Harry attended to the 
cooking, and went from time to time to lend them a 
hand. As for myself, being too feeble for any hard 
work, I. mended the torn clothing of my companions. 

When a sufficient space had been cleared, another 
day was occupied in levelling the soil ; and the day 
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them. Every now and then the loud roar of a male 
could be heard- Speedily a confused noise of crackling 
plants, and panting breath, and hoarse coughs rose all 
around us. 

But this confusion was speedily overpowered by an 
extraordinary turmoil This was caused, I found, by the 
?iplintering of broken branches, and by precipitate blows, 
just as if the moist soil were being struck with battle- 
dores. To nothing else can I compare it. 

My companions, awaking with a start, sprang to their 
feet. Alick, the first to stand upright, seized the axe. 
The others, each armed with a cudgel, darted out of the 
tent. Impelled by curiosity, I followed them. 

Behold, at a few paces from our encampment, two 
sea-lions delivered battle ! Our appearance did not dis- 
turb them, for they continued to attack each other with 
the same ferocity. 

Each was about eight feet long, and nearly six and 
a half feet in girth at the shoulders. From thence the 
body narrowed, until it terminated in a couple of little 
fins. It was covered with a short, thick, smooth hair, 
of a chocolate colour. The fore-paws, from four to five 
inches in length, wore, on their upper surface, a fine and 
delicate fur, tawny, or rather bronze, and underneath, 
a thick, black, corrugated skin. These large fins, or 
paws, were attached, by means of a short, thick arm, 
to their enormous shoulders. The latter, as well as the 
neck, and a part of the head, were covered with a 
shaggy, iron-gray mane, which, during their combat, 
the two champions bristled up, and shook every now 
and then in fury. 
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" In this moment of })eace and benediction, afler the 
terrible trials we liad undergone, we all of us felt in 
the bottom of our hearts the awakening of an irresistible 
need of devotion, of an indefinable secret emotion, which 
led us at the same time to humble ourselves and to adore. 

"We belonged to different communions; but who 
bethought themselves of such divisions ? How utterly 
were they all effaced ! how every barrier was broken 
down ! The five of us were now of the same belief, the 
same faith — that of the man who finds himself alone, 
face to face with the Creator, with the Being infinite 
and all-powerful, and who humbly confides to Him his 
troubles, his wants, and his hopes. 

" Musgrave had a Bible. He had found it in his 
trunk, where, without his knowledge, his wife had 
placed it before his departure from Sydney. We begged 
him to read us some fine passage from the Gospels ; and 
ranged in a circle round him before the tent, we listened 
with the deepest attention. 

" At these words, ' Come to Me, all ye who suffer, and 
I will comfort you,' and at this command, ' Love one 
another,' we burst into tears. 

" These passages we knew by heart — we had heard 
them or read them many times ; but never had they 
told so powerfully upon us, never had they conveyed to 
us so profound, so impressive a signification. It seemed 
to us as if they were directly addressed to each soul, 
as if they had been purposedly written for U8. They 
are, in truth, divine. 

"After the reading was over, we knelt down, and 
uttered aloud a fervent prayer." 
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them. Every now and then the loud roar of a male 
could be heard. Speedily a confused noise of crackling 
plants, and panting breath, and hoarse coughs rose all 
around us. 

But this confusion was speedily overpowered by an 
extraordinary turmoil. This was caused, I found, by the 
splintering of broken branches, and by precipitate blows, 
just as if the moist soil were being struck with battle- 
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feet. AKck, the first to stand upright, seized the axe. 
The others, each armed with a cudgel, darted out of the 
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Behold, at a few paces from our encampment, two 
sea-lions delivered battle ! Our appearance did not dis- 
turb them, for they continued to attack each other with 
the same ferocity. 

Each was about eight feet long, and nearly six and 
a half feet in girth at the shoulders. From thence the 
body narrowed, until it terminated in a couple of little 
fins. It was covered with a short, thick, smooth hair, 
of a chocolate colour. The fore-paws, from four to five 
inches in length, wore, on their upper surface, a fine and 
delicate fur, tawny, or rather bronze, and underneath, 
a thick, black, corrugated ^kin. These large fins, or 
paws, were attached, by means of a short, thick arm, 
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neck, and a part of the head, were covered with a 
shaggy, iron-gray mane, which, during their combat, 
the two champions bristled up, and shook every now 
^.nd then in fury. 
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tect and mason. In a week we erected the framework 
of our little house, after the following fashion : — 

At the four comers of a rectangle, which was twenty- 
four feet long by sixteen feet wide, four strong pasts, 
shaped out of the schooner's masts, were planted in the 
ground to the depth of about forty inches. To prevent 
them sinking further into the peat, we laid a large 
stone as a foundation for each ; then, with the view of 
steadying and strengthening them, we filled in tlie holes 
with very small stones, closely pressed together. Each 
])ost rose about seven feet out of the ground, and was 
notched at the upper end. These notches were intended 
to receive four horizontal beams, made out of the top- 
masts and lightest yards of the Grafton^ and bound 
solidly together, as well as to the top of the posts, with 
stx)ut cordage. 

In the middle of the two narrower sides, and directly 
opposite one another, we fixed two additional posts, 
stronger and longer than those at the angles. For this 
purpose we employed the mainyard of the schooner, cut 
into two equal lengths ; the two posts being seven feet 
higher than the height of the beams. The bowsprit 
rested horizontally on their extremities to support the 
apex of the roof. It traversed the rectangle in the 
middle, throughout its entire length, at a height of four- 
teen feet. 

In couples, and at equal intervals — about twenty 
inches — and fastened at one end to the bowsprit, twenty- 
eight rafters (fourteen on each side) leaned obliquely on 
the two long lateral beams, to which they were fixed 
at the other end by means of strong cordage. We had 
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no nails, and made use instead of the rigging and 
shrouds of the schooner. 

These rafters were supplied by the small mountain- 
pines of which I have already spoken. We had lost a 
great deal of time in seeking out those which were 
straight, in a country where all the trees, even the 
pines, are twisted. 

This was not all. In the middle of the longer side of 
the hut — the side which fronted inland — two strong 
posts, planted a yard apart, while assisting to support 
the beam, served as a framework for our door. We 
made our entrance on this side, that it might not be 
exposed to the sea-winds. On the other side — turned 
towards the shore — were two similar posts: these were 
the framework of the chimney, whose construction 
occupied us the whole of the week following. 

I confess that we were not expeditious, and that our 
work made slow progress : but consider how manj- 
obstacles we had to overcome. To the bad weather 
which incessantly impeded us ; to the difficulty we 
experienced in obtaining materials, and. afterwards in 
making proper use of them through our want of good 
tools ; was added the necessity of hunting seals — which 
we made our principal food, in order to spare our small 
remaining stock of provisions — and all those indispens- 
able domestic arrangements which fell upon us. 

The construction of our chimney, moreover, was a 
troublesome business. The spot we intended for the 
hearth we dug out to some depth, and then filled up 
the cavity with stones, so as to prevent the peaty soil 
from catching fire. The outer angles of the body of it 
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were made with ix)uts bound to one another, and also 
to the rest of the framework, by cross-beams. We could 
not line the interior with wood; evidently stone and 
masonry were required. Therefore we picked out, 
among the rocky fragments with which the shore was 
strewn, the flattest and smoothest ; and after i-emoving 
them, not without difficulty, to our hillock, we built up 
the side-walls and fireplace. The fonner were stjiyed 
externally by a row of wooden pegs sunk into the 
ground. 

As we could not find any clay to serve instead of 
plaster, and cement the stones together, we found it 
requisite to invent a new kind of mortiir. Equipjied 
with the bags which had formerly been used to hold 
our salt, we wandered, therefore, along the sea-shore, 
and collected a great quantity of shells of every kind. 
These we calcined during the night, and next day found 
ourselves provided with a supply of lime. This lime, 
mixed with the fine gravel we found under the rocks of 
the beach, made a capital mortar for our mason's-work. 
But when the latter was finished, though I had used a 
palette of wood as a substitute for a trowel, I found the 
tips of my fingers, and nearly all my right hand, burned 
to the quick. The lime had destroyed the epidermis. 

I was much pleased with the compliments I received 
from Musgrave, who showed great admiration of my 
work ; but they could not make me forget the intense 
pain I suffered. However, constant application of fresh 
water, and a few dressings with seal-oil, soon cured my 
wounds. 

The next business was the building of the chimney- 
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pot. Four perches, twelve feet long, raised vertically, 
yet with a slight inclination towards one another, so as 
to form a kind of truncated pyramid at the summit, 
were fastened to the walls. They were held together 
by numerous cross-pieces, disposed like the steps of a 
ladder; and upon these we nailed, in the inside first, 
and aftei'wards on the outside, a double lining of sheets 
of copper. 

This copi)or our two sailors, Alick and George, had 
stripped from the sides of the Grafton ; a task not less 
troublesome than dangerous. Profiting by tlie very 
low tides which took place at the time of full moon, 
they reached the wreck, and, jJunging into the water 
up to their waists, removed the sheets of copper with 
which- the ship was sheathed. For this work they 
made use of an iron pincer, which I had fashioned out 
of one of the tiingles of the four shrouds : I had 
flattened it, then split it up for a little way, and curved 
the end. While one of them, with this impromptu 
pincer, lifted off* the sheets, the other carefully collected 
all the small nails whicii had fastened them. Of these 
nails we made use to fix the coj:)per on the framework 
of our chimney. 

Tliough they could not work above two hours at a 
time, in three tides George and Alick had stripped off 
enough copper to enable us to finish our chinmey-pot. 

" Sunday J Janvxiry 17. — Wind blowing from the 
north ; sky cloudy and threatening ; the barometer 
sinking." 

For the last two days the temperature had been 
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mild, but we had paid dearly for this short burst of 
summer. The shore had been infested by legions of 
tiny black flies, hatched by the heat, and unfortunately 
they found the way to our hillock. 

The sting of these insects was nearly as painful as 
that of a gnat or mosquito. Our faces and our hands 
were terribly swollen. They pursued us with so much 
eagerness as to insinuate themselves even under our 
clothes ; and when once they had settled on our skin, 
nothing could make them loosen their hold. We niight 
shake our arms to and fro, or blow upon them with all 
the strength of our lungs, they would not stir. They 
flattened themselves down, closed their wings in around 
their body, so as to take up the least possible space, and 
continued to bite us and to suck our blood with greedy 
violence. All we could do was to crush them when 
they settled ; so we literally passed our time in slapping 
ourselves about the face and hands. 

We had all the appearance of maniacs or epileptics. 
Every moment one or the other of us, tormented by the 
intolerable bites and stings and pricks, would leave off 
his work, throw his tool on the ground, and rub himself 
strenuously against the nearest post. Frequently the 
others would burst out laughing, and the patient also, 
though not without a grimace. 

I observed that the flies deposited their larvae in a 
prodigious quantity on the refuse of the marine plants 
which the tide washed ashore. When we halted near 
one of these plants, or if we brushed against them in 
passing, clouds of flies instantly arose, and forced us to 
save ourselves in flight. 

(427) 8 
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"J/'/ /</'/'/. 1":^. — We have all been busy in the forest, 
riiA^ctin'l, euttin-^, and transporting to our hiUoek the 
strai^lit*rst pieces of wood, to build up the walls of the 
hut. As these did not require to be so long as the 
rafters of the roo^ we have had less difficulty in finding 
them. 

" TufMnjj^ VJ. — ^This morning, the weather being 
somewhat more favourable, and the barometer rising, 
we took ailvantage of a light easterly breeze to make 
an excursion on the waters of the bay and visit the 
West Oiannel." 

After breakfast, we launched our canoe, which we 
liorl furnished with mast, sail, and oars, as well as with 
our cudgels and my gun. Each t4X)k his sheatti-knife ; 
and provided with a sounding-line, a compass, and a 
small memorandum-book, in which to record our ob- 
servations, we went on board. 

Opposite Musgrave Peninsula, at the mouth of the 
West Channel, lies a little island, or rather an enormous 
rock, whose summit is coated with thick vegetation. 
This islet is shaped like a wedge, whose loftiest side 
faces the bay. We called it Mask Island, because it is 
separated from the land only by a narrow passage, 
whose entrance, on the north side, is formed by reefs 
nearly level with the water, and completely exposed at 
low-water. At the other extremity of the passage the 
sea is two fathoms deep. It is a spot sufficiently 
Hheltered^-open only to the south wind, which, how- 
ever, when it does blow, blows with great violence. 
Under any other condition, a ship would find here a 
ttjlerably secure shelter. The bed is composed of sand 
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and fragments of shells, mixed with mud: an anchor 
holds in it perfectly. 

The compa;SS here experienced a remarkable deviation, 
evidently caused by the huge black masses of conglo- 
merate of iron pyrites which abound on the island and 
on the adjacent coast. 

Having made these observations, we pui'sued our 
course to the westward. 

The sheet of water taking that direction is from a 
mile and a half to three miles in width, according to 
the sinuosities of the shore, and about ten in length. 
On either shore, as well as in the water, we fell in with 
numerous herds of seals. Having reached the fui-ther 
end, we were roused to admiration by the wild and 
majestic beauty of the picture presented to our eyes. 
It was a scene worthy of Salvator Rosa's pencil. 

Let the reader figure to himself a kind of ravine, 
about five hundred yards wide and three thousand long, 
pent up between two cliffs as perpendicular as walls, 
and from eight hundred to twelve hundred feet in 
height. The base of these immense rocks was hollowed 
with numerous caverns, into whose depths the waves 
plunged with hoarse wild murmurs, which, repeated in 
all directions, prolonged themselves indefinitely. This 
narrow channel is, in fact, a mountain-crevasse, and we 
may reasonably suppose that its existence is due to the 
same volcanic phenomenon which, while upheaving the 
group of the Aucklands from the ocean-bed, separated 
Adam Island from the mainland. The West wind 
dashes violently into it, and finally breaks upon a little 
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isle, which, situated at the extremity of the already 
contiucted inlet, divides it again into two small and 
very dangerotis creeks. The northern one is extremely 
shallow ; in the southern, which is about one hundred 
yards broad, the water, on the other hand, is very deep: 
but the current there, owing to the ebb and flow, is so 
.strong, that the i)assage is impracticable for a sailing 
vessel Only a steamer could attempt it with any 
chance of success.* 

To the little isle of which I have just spoken we gave 
the name of Monument Island, on account of its re- 
markable configuration. Upon a square base, it rises, 
by a succession of steps, like a pyramid, terminating in 
an enormous block, which is also square. It might be 
likened to a colossal mausoleum. 

The sea-lions here are exceedingly numerous. As 
soon as they caught sight of the canoe, those swimming 
in the bay came forward to examine us. Almost in a 
moment a very considerable troop of these animals had 
surrounded our little boat. They were on this occasion 
much more audacious than on the day of our arrival in 
Camley Harbour. Some of the larger, passing rapidly 
by us, attempted to seize with their jaws the end of our 
oars, of which, for some minutes, we were compelled 
to make dexterous use. One of them was audacious 
enough to spring out of the water and fix his claws in 
the bow of the boat, nearly capsizing it. A blow with 
the boat-hook, opportunely dealt by Alick, made him 

* The colonial steam-corvette Victoria Is the only ship which has navigated this 
channel. It incurred great peril in doing so, and owed its safety to the power of lU 
machinery. Yet, though urging its engines to their utmost maximum, it was barely 
able to stem the rapidity of the current, and made the passage with great slownaaa. 
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let go, and, uttering a furious roar, he disappeared be- 
neath the waves. The indentations of his jaws were 
plainly visible in the gunwale of the boat A few 
strokes of our oars, right and left, induced his com- 
panions to keep at a more respectful distance. 

Finding a convenient landing-place at a certain |)oint 
of the shore, we disembarked, and after hauling the 
canoe ashore, made our preparations for a noonday meal 

At no great distance from us, on a rocky projection, 
slightly elevated above the water, and extending into 
the bay in front of the creek, an enormous sea-lion, 
resting on his fore-paws, his head on high, the remain- 
der of his body in the attitude of a crouching dog, 
followed, with an attentive but impassible eye, our 
every movement. His pose was truly majestic. His 
mane was bristling, and inclined forwards, and bore the 
traces of a recent encounter. 

Our repast ended, we mounted to the summit of a 
gentle ascent, close beside the mouth of the creek, to 
enjoy more thoroughly the magnificent spectacle. 

On descending to the shore again, we killed two 
seals, which lay asleep under the trunk of a tree. They 
were young, — in fact, new-bom, — and weighing about 
ninety pounds each. We carried them on board the 
boat. Next day we cooked them, and found their flesh 
much superior to that of the young who, having given 
over suckling, have begun to feed on fish. 

On our return, as the wind was contrary, we could 
not use our sail, and were forced to row a distance of 
ten to eleven miles. We reached our camp in the even- 
ing, overcome with fatigue. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

COMPLETION OF OUR HUT — I MANUFACTURE SOME SOAP — FROM 
THE SUMMIT OF THE MOUNTAIN — ERECTION OF A SIGNAL- 
POST — THE CORMORANTS. 

JEXT (lay we resumed the construction of our hut. 
The posts we had cut in the forest were 
sunk some inches deep into tlie ground on 
each side of the little structure, and fixed at 
the top to the transversal beams of the frame- 
work. Then oyer the entire superficies of 
this palisade we fastened horizontal and parallel rows of 
laths, or thin planks, and the rafters of the roof we 
covered in the same manner. The next task was to till 
up the interstices of this trellis- work with straw, instead 
of oakum or putty, as we had neither. 

For this purpose we made use of a coarse, long and 
strong grass, which grew in thick tufts on the sea-shore 
and along the edge of the cliffs. Each of us, taking 
with him a rope, set out at daybreak to collect this 
grass, returning, after some hours, with three or four 
enormous bundles. The reader may think that this 
occupation was rather amusing than otherwise, but, in 
reality, it gave us a good deal of trouble. 
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111 the tufts which we cut down were a lai^ numUT 
of dry blades mingled with the gi*een, and these dry 
blades were not only extremely hard, but jagged at the 
edges, and sharp as a knife. Now we had to catch hold 
of them near the root to cut them down, so that when 
we returned home our hands were covered with blood, 
and literally gashed. These tiny wounds, not having 
time to close, eventually caused us an agony so keen as 
more than once to interrupt our work. 

When we had at length collected a sufficient quantity 
of grass, we spent several days in tying it up with 
thread in small bundles about as thick as a man's arm. 
As fast as these were got ready, my companions |)assed 
them to me, and, resting them on a log of wood, I cut 
off, with a few blows of the axe, all the straws which 
bulged out of, or projected from, the bundle. 

It took no fewer than nine thousand of these little 
sheaves to cover the sides and roof of our cabin ; and 
this is how we disposed of them : — 

Commencing at the bottom of the framework, we 
bound them against the planking side by side, exactly 
on a level, and taking care that no space was left be- 
tween them. When the first row was finished, we placed 
the second, which partly overlapped it ; then above the 
second a third ; and so on, up to the top of the walls, 
and thence to the very summit of the roof. The sheaves 
were upwards of a yard in length, and formed an outer 
covering of nine to ten inches in thickness. 

To prevent the wind from taking hold of our thatched 
walls, and stripping them clean, we fastened outside a 
quantity of laths, connected with those inside by loops 
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of twine, which we carried through holes made in the 
straw with a wooden needle — a wooden needle of the 
size of a sword-blade I In the upper part of the walls 
we cut three smaU openings, into which we inserted, 
with the utmost nicety, some panes of glass which had 
belonged to the cabin of the Orafton, and which we 
had found intact. These were our windows. 

This great work accomplished, the condition of our 
hands, still suifering from contact with the jagged grass, 
compelled us to take a few days' rest. 

We employed them in repairing our clothes, which 
stood in great need of tailoring skill. We could not 
enter the forest without tearing them into rags ; nor, so 
far as cleanliness is concerned, were they less badly 
served by the oily seal-flesh which we had to cut up 
and carry about. We found ourselves able to fashion 
for each of us a pair of trousers out of some sail-cloth ; 
and a blouse, which we wore over our clothes when 
exercising our trades of butchers and hunters. We 
did not succeed in protecting ourselves completely, how- 
ever; and the water of the brook, economical as we 
were in using it, was insufficient to counteract the 
effects, every day more apparent, of the unpleasant work 
to which we were condemned. Here, then, a great 
question arose. We were threatened with the loss of 
self-respect, or of becoming to our own eyes an object 
of disgust. 

The idea then occurred to me that I would attempt 
the manufacture of some soap. 

When I s})oke of it to my companions, they hinted 
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doubts and insinuated difficulties which were slightly 
satirical : they did not see how I was to procure the 
indispensable materials, at least unless I was in pos- 
session of some magic means, some cabalistic words. 
I let them talk on, reserving to myself the pleasure of 
convincing them of the results of the experiments which 
I proposed to try on the following day. 

It was evening : after I had entered in my diary the 
day's proceedings, I laid myself down by the side of my 
companions on our hard wooden couch. 

I have omitted to mention that, among the articles 
saved from the wreck, we had found a small bottle 
of ink, which, to me particularly, was very precious. 
Every evening, before retiring to rest, I wrote in the 
official log-book which, in my capacity of second officer, 
I was obliged to keep during the voyage, the meteor- 
ological or any other observations taken in the course 
of the day. I added to these a brief narrative of our 
doings and adventures ; sometimes I allowed myself to 
jot down my individual impressions. 

On his part, Musgrav^ every Sunday, or every fort- 
night, recorded in his journal the detailed history of our 
island life.* 

It was agreed that in case misfortune pursued us to 
the end, and condemned us to perish in the isle, the last 
survivor should enclose our two diaries in a tin box, 
which he should conceal under a cairn of stones in front 
of the door of our hut. Then, at all events, if the crew 
of any vessel landed on the desert shore, they would be 

'* Published under the title of " Cast Away at the Auckland Isles." 
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Bure to examine the pile and discover the deposit, and 
our compatriots (alas ! perhaps not our contemporaries) 
would become acquainted with our melancholy fate. 

" Friday, Fehrwary 5. — Since the 20th of January 
we have had a succession of strong winds, principally 
from the west, and numerous showers of rain. The day 
before yesterday, and yesterday jiarticularly, the wind 
was very violent; this morning a moderate breeze 
sprang up in the north-west, and the weather is clear 
and mild 

" Musgrave, George, and Harry liave just set out to 
undertake the ascent of the mountain at whose fijot we 
are encamped. I would fain have followed them, but I 
felt myself still too weak in my limbs to attempt so 
fatiguing an excursion. As for Alick, the poor boy 
has not been well for the last day or two ; he requires 
repose, and therefore remains with me. 

•'Our brave Norwegian, who is full of zeal and 
activity, has undoubtedly abused his strength of late 
in carrying bundles of straw, stones, or pieces of wood 
to the hillock, and the illness from which he suffers is 
probably the result of his excessive^ exertions. May it 
be nothing worse 1 

" Since I was ill, I have experienced, on the appearance 
of the slightest indisposition, a terrible fear lest the dis- 
ease should pounce on one of my companions, and ter- 
minate fatally. I am persuaded that the death of anj' 
one of us, in our present circumstances, would most in- 
juriously affect the morale of the others, and perhaps be 
attended with fatal consequences to all of us. So my 
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constant prayer is, that in our already severe affliction, 
God would spare us this trial." 

So soon as my companions had started, I set to work 
to carry out the project I had conceived on the pre- 
ceding day, and attempted the manufacture of soap. 
First,-I cut down some wood, and constructed a pile 
about three feet and a half in height. Then I collected 
along the shore several thick tufts of dried marine 
plants — which our enemies, the little black flies, did not 
allow me to do with impunity. I also gathered a small 
quantity of pounded shells. The whole was placed on 
the wood pile, which I ignited in the evening, and 
allowed to bum all night. 

Next morning I found a mass of ashes, which I de- 
posited in a cask placed erect on two great blocks of 
wood, and in whose bottom I had drilled several small 
holes with the gimlet. I poured water on the stratum 
of ashes, and the operation took place which we see 
taking place daily in a coffee-filter. The water dripped, 
and I collected a liquid charged with soda, potash, and 
a certain quantity of lime in solution. To this liquid 
I added a sufficient proportion of seal-oil, boiled the 
mixture, and obtained an. excellent soap, which was of 
inestimable value to us, both as regarded health and 
cleanliness. 

The preceding evening my companions returned from 
their mountain excursion, worn with fatigue. The 
roast joint of cold seal which I put on the table, and 
which generally composed our supper, appeared to them 
first-rate. What an appetite had their exercise given 
them ! They were not less well disposed towards the 
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Boup (also of seal), which for some days we had made 
our ordinary drink at meals, so as to economize the little 
tea remaining, which we thought it prudent to reserve 
for ca^es of illness. 

They spoke with great animation of what they had 
seen. Musgrave favoured me with the following de- 
tailed narrative : — 

THE ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

When they had made their way, not without diffi- 
culty, through the intertangled forest, and passed be- 
yond the line of the great trees, they found themselves 
confronted by still more serious difficulties. The soil 
became a complete swamp, and was covered with a mul- 
titude of low shrubs, lianas, and herbs of all descrip- 
tions, whose intertangled growth formed an impassable 
barrier. Looking for some opening in this compact 
mass, they came upon a gap close to the ground, a kind 
of tunnel which had evidently been wrought by some 
sea-lion of tolerable proportions. And it was evident, 
too, that this animal had effected a passage only by 
crawling with his head and body flat upon the ground. 
They therefore assumed the same position, and at the 
risk of finding themselves face to face with a seal, they 
set to "work, and crept through the narrow passage, in 
the middle of the mud, and through pools of miry water. 
On issuing from this defile, their clothes were incrusted 
with a coat of black mud, which they were obliged to 
scrape off with their knives. 

Gradually this dense forest of shrubs and bushes 
'*'ew clearer and more open, and gave way to a growth 
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of herbage which sprang up in tufts, like the grasses 
of the shore, but whose leaves were not flat, or sharp 
at the edges. The ground continued on the rise ; and 
the vegetation, scantier and yet scantier as they ad- 
vanced, finally disappeared; before them towered the 
bare gray rocks of the mountain-summit 

They had now to undertake a positive ascent, which 
in some places was not unattended with danger. They 
scaled steep precipices, clinging to ledges or projections, 
and literally suspended in the air. Finally, they gained 
the topmost peak, and were rewarded for their exertions 
by the magnificent panorama unrolled before their eyes. 

Around them was a labyrinthine accumulation of 
peaks, and ridges, and escarpments. Here and there a 
glacier glittered in the sun. Down the mountain- 
slopes, a thousand streamlets, fed by the almost per- 
petual mists which collect about the summits, wound 
their silvery paths, like uncoiled ribbons of silver. 

To the south they recognized Adam Island, the most 
elevated of the group, blocking up the horizon with its 
bulk. In the west extended, from north to south, a 
prolonged ridge, broken up by enormous masses of rocks, 
like to colossal fortresses; each gap was a precipice. 
Towards the north, several less elevated ranges, starting 
from the principal chain, and diminishing gradually in 
elevation, abutted, in the east, on the sea- washed cliffs ; 
they divided the island into numerous great furrows, in 
Tvhich were sunken bogs of greater or lesser depth, 
which from their lofty altitude the explorers could not 
distinguish. One, and the nearest, of these ridges, was 
crowned by two mountains, rising one beside another in 
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the same line — ^ibe Giant's Peak and the Giant's Tomb. 
Nearer still, in the east, might be seen an isolated rock, 
with a chasm yawning in its summit 

Snch was the foreground Beyond, at the northern 
extremity of Auckland Island, many other islands were 
plainly visible. The largest and the most level would 
be Enderby Island* 

To the north-east, the sea broke against the numer- 
ous reefs which we had perceived in that direction on 
our arrival Their presence was indicated by the long 
crests of glittering foam, which stretched out a dozen 
miles to sea. 

Further, still further, on every side, the view was 
lost in the mighty expanse of ocean. My companions 
surveyed it wistfully, with a gaze which penetrated to 
the most distant horizon, but could not see a solitary 
sail. 

" The view of this sea, this boundless and desolate 
sea," said Musgrave at last, ''has made me ill." He 
was silent; but his comrades knew that that silence 
did but guard his anxious, painful thoughts. 

" Certainly," he resumed a few minutes later, address- 
ing himself to me, " I believe as you do in the goodness 
of Providence, but it trusts us to one another ; it wills 
that man should work for those dependent upon him. 
And now look at me. What can / do here for the wel- 
fare of my family ? What will become of them ?" 

I assured him, in a tone of firm conviction, that he 
would see them again, and that one day or other we 
should be delivered. 

* DlMorered by a whallng-cspUin of that name in 1840. 
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" Well," said he, forcing himself to recover his usual 
courage, " let us then neglect nothing which may con- 
tribute to our safety. We have omitted one essential 
particular ; that is, to erect a signal to attract the atten- 
tion of any passing vessel, and indicate our presence. 
A ship might sail by these shores without once suspect- 
ing that we were here. We must immediately plant a 
signal somewhere." 

We were all of his opinion, and it was agreed that 
this should be the next day*s task. 

We had an empty bottle. Musgrave, before going to 
rest, wrote a despatch, embodying all the necessary facts 
and instructions, and inserted it in the bottle, which he 
afterwards sealed up carefully with some of the pitch 
collected from the timbers of the Grafton. 

" Saturday, February 6. — Weather cloudy and threat- 
ening ; the wind blows from the north with increasing 
violence. The barometer has sunk during the night ; it 
will not be prudent to venture into the bay in our canoe. 

" Wliile I am fully engaged in manufacturing soap, 
Musgrave and the others have gone on board the wreck 
in search of some wood. With the iron pincer, they 
have torn down the partition between the cabin and 
the hold, and have obtained a small supply of nails, 
which will be very useful in completing the equipment, 
so to speak, of our chimney. They have also brought 
away all the remaining long and narrow timbers of the 
schooner's bulwarks ; they will serve to make a floor, 
which is really indispensable to the healthiness of our 
new abode. 
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" Sunday, February 7. — A light westerly breeze ; the 
weather clear ; barometer falling. This morning, at an 
early hour, we launched our boat, and set off to erect a 
signal on the coast of Musgrave Peninsula, opposite the 
principal entrance of Port Camley. Alick, having re- 
covered from his indisposition, was able to accompany us. 

" On one of the points of the peninsula, nearly in the 
centre of the pass, we found, on the summit of the cliff, 
an open and exposed site well adapted for our purpose. 
We sunk a good depth into the peat a long stout pole, 
surmounted by a flag of sail-cloth, and steadied by four 
ropes fastened in four different directions to strong 
stakes. Underneath the flag we suspended the bottle 
containing the instructions which Musgrave wrote last 
night. 

" In this excursion, Musgrave nearly met with a fatal 
accident. On entering the forest in quest of a pine for 
the flagstaff of our signal-post, we encountered a sea- 
lion, lying across our path asleep. She was a very 
young female, and, awakened by the noise of our foot- 
steps, she took to flight precipitately ; we followed in 
pursuit. 

" Each of us had armed himself with his cudgel to 
penetrate into the forest, except Musgrave, who, on this 
occasion, chanced to take my gun. As when we went to 
the bay I always carried it with me, it had been loaded 
some days before. 

" In the course of the hunt, coming close upon the 
animal, he fired. The first discharge, however, had n^ 
effect, the gun being only loaded with shot. Musgrave 
tried the second barrel, but it hung fire. After fruit- 
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lessly using up three caps, he grew discouraged ; but as 
he rested the gun on the ground to re-load the first bar- 
rel, it went off. The ball passed through the nap of his 
hat close to his forehead ! His face black with powder, 
and his features discomposed by the sudden surprise, 
Musgrave let go the weapon, and recoiling a step, gup- 
ported himself for a moment against the trunk of a 
tree. Thinking he was wounded, we abandoned our 
chase, and hastened to his assistance. The seal took 
advantage of the incident; she gained the shore, and 
escaped our pursuit by plunging into the waves. 

" When our signal was erected, we took several ob- 
servations ; for whenever we went out on the bay, Mus- 
grave and I were accustomed to lay down a portion of a 
chart of the harbour. For this purpose we had adopted 
a system of triangulation by means of the compass. 
Nor did we ever neglect to take with us our sounding- 
line, to measure the depth of water. 

" In returning, we passed near a headland frequented 
by a great number of cormorants. These birds, which 
are nearly the size of a duck, are often met with in the 
Aucklands. They are generally found perched on the 
lowest rocks which project into the bay, or else skim- 
ming the surface of the waves to prey upon the sardine, 
of which they are specially fond.* 

" Anxious for a little variety in our daily food, I fired 
two barrels at the cormorants, and brought down six- 
and-twenty. Their flesh, notwithstanding its oily fla- 
vour, is less disagreeable than that of seal. 

* More than onoe the idea occurred to ub of fishing, like the cormorants, for 
sardines, and of making nets out of the threads of sail'Cloth ; but the seals, which 
hunt these fishes, destroyed them for us, and we abandoned the idea. 
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" As we skirted the clifl^, we had an opportunity of 
observing their stratification. They seemed to us oom- 
[)Osed of basalt, trap, gray volcanic scoriae, somewhat 
porous, but very hard, and of some veins of a soft and 
greenish stone. Here and there, on the margin of the 
sea, we found agglomerations of pebbles cemented to- 
gether by a kind of lava which, when we broke off a 
bit, was of a beautiful purple colour, sometimes shading 
into violet. During the whole time of our residence 
in the Aucklands we found neither sandstone nor slate, 
no clay nor chalk. 

" On the north coast of Musgrave Peninsula, I noticed 
some beds of a yellowish-gray granite, of large grain, 
about seven feet in thickness, and inclining towards the 
south-east at an angle of 22^ 

"A little beyond, after having passed the isthmus 
whicli links the peninsula to the mainland, the coast 
assumed the appearance of an abruptly truncated hill, 
and described an arc of a circle, in whose centre the 
cliffs rose to an elevation of about three hundred and 
twenty feet. On a headland of some extent were visible 
the traces of a landslip, caused, no doubt, by tlie recent 
heavy showers. 

" After leaving this point, the west wind, increasing 
in strength, compelled us to lower our sail and take to 
our oars as fiir as Shipwreck Bay, where we arrived in 
tlie afternoon. 

" Having done full justice to the repast which Harrys 
liad made ready for us, we spent the remainder of the 
day in plucking our cormorants, which we hung in 
couples to the loftiest branches of the sun-ounding trees, 
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to place them out of the reach of the attacks of the flies : 
we had remarked that the latter never rose very high, 
probably on account of the wind. In this respect our 
plan succeeded wonderfully well, but soon an incon- 
venience presented itself which we had not foreseen. 
The falcons, which are keen of sight, quickly detected 
the baits, which we seemed to have exposed on purpose 
for their benefit, and hastened towards them in crowds. 
Planted on the trees which skirted the forest, they eyed 
our game with a greedy air, waiting only for a favour- 
able moment to pounce upon the easy prey. We were 
not long in removing our birds, however, and the 
thieves were disappointed of the excellent booty they 
had promised themselves. 

" On the approach of the falcons, the charming little 
singers which were accustomed to hover about us, and 
beguile the tedium of our work by their joyous strains, 
had fled into the depths of the forest, uttering sharp 
cries of alarm, as if to warn one another of the presence 
of their fonnidable foes. It was this which had given 
us warning in time to save our game." 




CHAPTER IX. 

A MASSACKE OP INNOCENTS — OUR FURNITURE — ADOPTION OP 
CERTAIN REGULATIONS — THE EVENING SCHOOL — OUR PAS- 
TIMES. 

*' Mondai/, Febnvary 8. 

¥i have spent tlie morning felling wood in the 
t forest, and in transporting to our hillock 
the pieces of timber which are required for 
laying down a floor in our hut. At noon the 
rain began to fall in torrenis, which lasted 
until evening; but since we finished our roof we are 
able to go on with our work under cover, and the bad 
weather does not interrupt us. 

"During the rest of the day we have not had too 
much time for squaring our joists, fixing them firmly in 
the soil, and nailing to them the planks obtained from 
the bulwarks of tlie Grafton, Towards eight o'clock 
the rain ceased to fall, the weather cleared, and it 
remained calm until the following morning. 

" Tuesday f Februai^ 9. — A cloudy, misty sky; the 
clouds accumulate on the mountains, and enshroud them 
to their very base. The rain recommences, fine, inces- 
sant, penetrating. The flies fail not to take advantage 
^^ so admirable an opportunity to deposit their larvaD 
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in all directions. The chimney swarms with them; 
and the buzzing is so insupportable that we are forced 
to light a great fire in the hearth to drive them away. 
The rain increases, and faUs in floods which last till 
Thursday evening. It is impossible to go out. 

" Wednesday J February 10. — The wind has swept 
away the clouds. While Musgrave assists me in build- 
ing a door to our hut, and Harry is engaged in the tent 
in the preparation of our dinner, Alick and George dig 
around the chimney a trench to preserve it from damp. 
But as this trench weakens the foundations, we resolve 
on setting up at the comers, as well as on each side of 
the door, strong inclined stakes, like buttresses, whose 
base will rest on stout trunks of trees previously sunk 
in the peat at some distance from the walls." 

I must have the honesty to own that though thus sur- 
rounded by a fosse, and flanked by " flying buttresses," 
our edifice had by no means the look of a strong castle : 
more than ever it appeared what it really was, a cabin, 
a hut ; but it was strong enough to resist the hurricane, 
and it afforded us a secure shelter, which were the two 
essential points. 

" Saturday afternoon. — My companions, armed with 
their cudgels, and myself, carrying my gun in a sling, 
went towards the head of the bay, ascending on the 
north side as far as a little islet which we had often felt 
desirous of visiting. Hitherto we had been unable to 
carry out our desire, either on account of our work, 
which had detained us at home, or of the bad weather, 
which very seldom permitted us to venture on a 
voyage. 
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** We were able, therefore, to enjoy a stroll along a 
smooth and level piece of grounA Ever since our ship- 
wreck, as often as we had had occasion to set our foot 
outside our hut, we had been forced to ascend and 
descend, to creep and crawl, to scale trees or clamber up 
rocks. Now we advanced at our ease, without exertion, 
and were able to walk. I cannot describe the pleasure 
we experienced in traversing this bit of beach with a 
firm and regular step. How great a charm does priva- 
tion give to the most simple and natural things! 

" Just as we reached the extremity of the shore, an 
enormous sea-lion suddenly emerged from the sea, 
uttered a tremendous roar, and charged us headlong. 
We fled in all directions : then the animal halted, hesi- 
tating against whom she should direct her attack. 
George, who was nearest, seized the opportunity, when 
the seal was looking towards my position, to spring 
forward and strike at her. The beast, astonished at my 
companion's audacity, turned round and was preparing 
for a spring, when George dealt her a tremendous blow 
on the muzzle, between the eyes. Stunned, she fell flat 
upon the ground, beat about with her fins for a moment, 
and then remained motionless : she was dead. 

" In killing these animals, as we learned later, the great 
thing is not so much to strike heavily as to strike in a 
vulnerable spot; that is, exactly between the eyes, as 
George had done so skilfully. 

"A fact well-known to naturalists, but which aston- 
ished us considerably, is the prodigious quantity of 
blood, and very hot blood, which these amphibia pos- 
sess. On bleeding the one we had just killed, a con- 
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tinuous jet issued from the wound for a long time, 
and forming on the shore a small stream, reddened the 
waters of the bay for some distance. 

We had scarcely finished cutting up our prey, when 
we saw three females in their turn advancing out of the 
water uttering prolonged bellowings, to which some 
feeble bleatings in the neighbouring thicket immediately 
replied. Leaving the old seal, we passed under the 
spreading trees, and guided by their cries, soon came in 
sight of three young ones huddling together under a 
large incumbent tree. One of them, half emerging 
from his retreat, replied with all possible loudness to 
the call of his dam ; while the two others, more timid 
or less eager, peeped over his shoulder. On ou^ appear- 
ance they at first took refuge precipitately under their 
sheltering tree ; then, inspired by their instinct, and 
comprehending that we were enemies, they made a hasty 
dash, and took to flight with their utmost speed. In 
spite of the rapidity of their career, as the f«)rest wa-<j 
not very dense, and did not impede our freedom of 
^movement, we soon overtook them. 

" I shall never forget the lamentable air, the affecting 
physiognomy of these poor animals : guessing our design, 
undoubtedly, they halted in a group at the foot of a 
tree, and gazed at us with a terrified eye, which seemed 
to implore our pity and ask for mercy. We were much 
moved, and hesitated long; greatly tempted to spare 
them, yet forced by a necessity to obey reason rather 
than sentiment. It was not without repugnance — I 
may say not without remorse — that we went through 
the task of massacring the innocentK 
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"As it was impossible for us to carry home at one and 
the same time the carcasses of the old seal and the three 
young ones, and as, moreover, the former spread a nearly 
suffocating odour, which promised us a very indifferent 
repast, we decided on taking only the latter ; and these 
freed us for several days from all anxiety about our 
daily food. 

" Monday, February 22. — Wind, N.W. Yesterday we 
had a stiff gale, accompanied by hail-showers of extreme 
violence. To-day, again, the weather is anything but 
fair, but the clouds do not scud so swiftly, and numerous 
showers of frozen rain or fine hail have fallen." 

The last time that Alick, Musgrave, and George 
went on board the Grafton to collect timber, they 
brought back with them a square chest which was 
placed in the cabin, against the partition separating it 
from the hold, and nearly at the foot of the hatchway- 
ladder. This chest was lined with tin, and divided into 
two compartments, in which we had sometimes packed 
away our com or biscuit to protect them against the 
ravages of our fellow-voyagers, the rats. A couple of 
lids, attached by hinges to the partition, and a little 
larger than the cl;^est itself, when they were smoothed 
and covered with waxed cloth, made an excellent table 
for our cabin. 

This article of furniture stood on the north side, 
below one of the little windows ; it served as a desk for 
Musgrave and myself. Above it were hung our chrono- 
meter, our instruments of navigation, and the library. 
The latter word will seem perhaps rather ambitious, 
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since we possessed only three or four volumes : a copy 
of the Bible, Milton's Paradise Lost, and a couple of 
English works of fiction, deficient in some of their 
pages. The two journals we were compiling took their 
places by the side of these. The looking-glass, a small 
mirror in a red wooden frame, was hung against the 
wall by the side of the window. 

On the right and left of the desk, in the corners of 
the hut, Musgrave and I established our beds ; his on 
the side of the door, mine near the chimney. I need 
not say that they were very rudely fashioned ; being 
simply two chests, longer than wide, elevated on four 
wooden posts, so as to let the air freely circulate beneath. 
These boxes, as they might well be called, were half 
filled with dry moss, which we renewed from time to 
time. I say nothing of feathers or wool, but this moss 
formed a bed infinitely softer than the fragments of 
planks which had been our only resting-place in the 
tent. 

Alick, George, and Harry placed theirs at the other 
extremity of the chamber, parallel to the three sides. 

In the middle of the apartment stood a table, which, 
like the door, we had constructed with the smoothest 
and most substantial planks ; it was about six feet long 
by three feet Made. Two benches, made in the same 
manner, were placed on either side, in the direction of 
its length. 

Against the wall, near the door, and at the foot of 
Alick's bed, we raised a third and smaller table, destined 
for culinary operations. On a couple of shelves above 
we arranged our pots and pans and dishes, and our 
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lamps when they were not in use. These lamps were 
truly primitive : we had manufactured them out of old 
tin preserve-cases ; threads of sail-cloth woven together 
made tolerable wicks, and the seals furnished the oil. 

Not to lumber up our little house unpleasantly, we 
constructed at each angle a little triangular loft, where 
we deposited the remainder of the sails and cordage of 
the Grafton, 

Finally, there is one more detail which I ought to 
notice here: before our provisions were completely 
exhausted, I had set aside in a bag a few pounds of 
flour to serve at need in the place of medicine. With a 
small quantity of mustard, it constituted all our phar- 
macy. Being appointed keeper of these precious articles, 
I hung them to a hook over my bed. 

All these little indoor labours were terminated on 
Saturday morning, the 5th of March. The rest of the 
day was occupied in dismantling the tent and tran- 
sporting our penates into our new abode, where, after 
lighting a good fire on the hearth, we slept that very 
evening. 

But it was not enough to provide for the material 
needs of life ; its moral wants also claimed our attention. 
Assuredly we had lived together since our shipwreck in 
peace and harmony — I may even say in true and honest 
brotherhood ; yet it had sometimes happened that one 
or the other had yielded to a fit of temper, and let drop 
an imkind word, which naturally provoked a not less 
disagreeable repartee. But if habits of bitterness and 
animosity were once established amongst us, the conse- 
quences could not but be most disastrous: we stood 
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80 much in need of one another ! Was not this demon- 
strated in the erection of our hut, to which each of us, 
according to his capacity, had contributed his best ? It 
was evident that we had no strength except in union, 
that discord and division must be our ruin. Yet man 
is so feeble that reason, and self-respect, and even the 
considerations of self-interest, do not always suffice to 
keep him in the path of duty. An external regimen is 
necessary, a strict and formal discipline, to protect him 
against his own weakness. 

I revolved these thoughts in my mind during a part 
of the night. On the following morning I communi- 
cated them to my companions, as well as the plan I had 
conceived for ensuring the preservation of order and 
peace in our little community. My idea was that we 
should choose among us, not a master or a superior, but 
a "head" or "chief of the family," tempering the legal 
and indisputable authority of the magistrate by the 
affectionate condescension of a father, or, rather, of an 
elder brother. 

His duties would be : — 

1. To maintain with gentleness, but also with firm- 
ness, order and harmony among us : 

2. By his prudent advice to put aside every subject 
of discussion which might lead to controversy : 

3. In case any serious dispute arose in his absence, 
the parties to it were immediately to bring it before 
him ; then, assisted by the counsel of those who had 
held aloof, he was to adjudicate upon the matter, stating 
who was in the right, and reprimanding him who was 
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in error. If the latter, disregarding the sentence pro- 
nounced, persisted in his wrong, he would be excluded 
from the community, and condemned to live alone in 
another part of the island, for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the gravity of his fault : 

4. The chief of the family would direct the hunting 
expeditions, as well as all other labours ; he would set 
to each man his appointed task, without being himself 
excused from giving a good example by the strict dis- 
charge of his own duty : 

5. In urgent circumstances, he would not be allowed 
to give a decision without the assent of all, or, at least, 
of a majority of his comrades. 

This pi'oject was much approved by my companions, 
who felt, as I did, the necessity of organizing our little 
society, and, after adding the following clause, they 
adopted it unanimously : 

6. The community resei-ves to itself the right of de- 
posing the chief of the family, and electing another, if at 
any time he shall abuse his authority, or employ it for 
personal and manifestly selfish purposes. 

This last clause was a prudent precaution against 
the despotic tendencies which develop themselves in 
almost eveiy person whom the confidence of his equals 
has invested with authority. It was of easy application, 
and, consequently, of assured efficacy, since the president 
of our little republic possessed no "standing army" to 
support his ambition. I must add, however, that 
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throughout the time we lived together we had no occa- 
sion to act upon it. 

Without delay, our ideal scheme of government was 
written out on one of the blank leaves in Musgrave's 
Bible — we read it formally every Sunday before prayers 
— and then all of us, placing our hands on the sacrecl 
volume, swore to obey and respect it. We performed 
this action seriously, and in good faith. It was no 
mere empty ceremony. Each of us felt there was a 
certain solemnity in this voluntary engagement of our 
conscience, which we had called God to witness. 

It now remained for us to elect our chief. I i)ro- 
posed Musgrave, who was our senior, and an unanimous 
assent was given to the proposition. 

Thenceforth he sat at the head of the table, and was 
released from all share in the work of cooking, which 
was undertaken by Alick, George, Harry, and myself; 
each discharging the important duties of cook for a week 
at a time. 

Desirous to offer a proof of my good- will, and to set the 
example of submission to our new constitution, I asked 
leave to enter immediately on the office, and took the first 
week in the cuisine. My companions armed themselves, 
Musgrave with the gun, the others with their cudgels 
and knives, and set out on a hunting expedition ; for 
myself, as we had just risen from breakfast, I set to 
work to clear the table, and wash the various utensils. 

Yes — to wash the various utensils. And I declare, 
at the risk of exciting the reader's risibility, that I dis- 
charged my task with the most serious attention, and 
with a conviction of its great importance. This he will 
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understand, perhaps, if he remembers that we possessed 
exactly five earthenware plates, and one of these was 
cracked (it was regularly placed before the individual 
who was acting as temporary cook). The loss of one 
of these would have been irreparable, and to him who 
was the cause of the loss it would have been an abso- 
lute privation. Therefore, no costly service of Saxony 
or old Sfevres china was ever handled with so much 
caution. I experience, I confess, a certain satisfaction, 
which is not perhaps exempt from a feeling of pride, 
in stating that four men washed the dishes in turn, 
tttrice a day, for a period of nineteen months and a haZfj 
withovi breaking one of them. 

We cannot claim much merit for not injuring the 
remainder of our poor stock of utensils : it consisted of 
some iron forks and spoons, three saucepans also of iron 
— including the large one of which I have already 
spoken — several cups of enamelled iron, a frying-pan, 
and a small tea-cup. It is needless to say that we did 
not enjoy the luxury of a table-cloth ; but, thanks to 
the frequent use of soap and water, our table was always 
irreproachably clean. 

When I had devoted the utmost care to the cleansing 
of our " interior," I resolved to go fishing, in the hope 
of adding a dish of fish to our ordinary bill of fare. I 
had it much at heart that my companions should be 
satisfied with the zeal of their new cook. I had found 
in my chest five or six rusty hooks and a line, of which 
I had sometimes made use at Sydney in my leisure 
hours. I took them, provided myself with a bag, and 
repaired to a smaU headland near our encampment, to 
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America, signifies Near the Shore, or, more strictly 
speaking, Near the Great Waters. It was adopted. 
Therefore I shall henceforth make use of this name to 
design;ate our house, or rather the hillock on which it 
was constructed. 

•This evening was fertile in innovations. Foreseeing 
that we should have long hours to spend in our chamber, 
especially in the winter, when, in the Auckland Isles, 
the days are very short, and the severity of the climate 
does not always permit one to go out, we began to think 
of some means for the useful employment of our time. 
Even in summer we should be forced to light our lamps 
at an early hour, as we had to keep the door shut as a 
protection against the flies, and the narrow windows ad- 
mitted but an insufficient amount of light. When once 
our clothes were mended, and our little domestic work 
completed, how many moments should we have disen- 
gaged ! An idea occurred to me, which I immediately 
broached : namely, to establish amongst ourselves an 
evening school, for mutual instruction. Harry and Alick 
could neither read nor write ; we would teach them ; 
they, in return, could teach us their native tongues, of 
which we were ignorant. George, who had received the 
elements of education, could pursue the study of mathe- 
matics under our direction. I, on my part, would give 
lessons in French. My proposal was received with so 
much enthusiasm that it was resolved to put it into im- 
mediate execution, and from that evening we were alter- 
nately the masters and pupils of one another. These 
new relations still further united us; by alternately 
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raising and lowering us one above the other, they really- 
kept us on a level, and created a perfect equality 
amongst us. 

To the useful we wished to join the agreeable: it 
seemed to us that a few amusements would not be a 
superfluous element in our monotonous and dreary life, 
and we resolved to manufacture or invent some games, 
— a resolution which we duly carried into effect. 

With a bit of wood perforated with holes, and some 
small pegs quite artistically shaped, Musgrave made a 
solitaire board. On my part, on another but larger 
piece of wood I drew the squares of a chess-board, 
which I afterwards painted in black and white; tlie 
former .pigment consisting of soot, and the latter of 
lime, mixed up with a little seal-oil. Finally, I cut 
out the chessmen — two. sets ; one white, the other red 
— from a couple of thin laths, with my pocket-knife. 

My pocket-knife ! May I not be allowed a few 
words respecting it ? It is a debt of gratitude which 
I am anxious to discharge. That dear old companion 
has rendered me so many services ! It was with me 
throughout my mining experiences ; it traversed a great 
portion of the Australian continent. I found it one day, 
covered with rust, in a comer of my chest, where it had 
remained forgotten since our departure from Sydney. 
Ah 1 thenceforth I gave the rust no opportunity of eat- 
ing into the trusty steel, for not a single day passed — 
I had almost said not a single hour — in which it did 
not do some work. And what work ! It is furnished 
with a little saw: be assured that this, too, was not 
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idle ! In the building of our hut, in the construction 
of our beds and other furniture, it sundered planks— a 
task it was certainly never intended to execute j and 
yet it lasted to the very end without breaking one 
of its teeth. And to what functions, besides those of 
cutting and sawing, was not this brave little knife 
always equal! It served me as cleaver, hedging-bill, 
chisel, grater, bodkin, punch, gimlet 1 It measured itself 
against all known substances, and it showed itself 
superior to all ; for it remained intact. How marvel- 
lously must this little bit of steel have been tempered ! 
Now, as a good servant should, it enjoys a dignified 
repose ; it rests in a drawer of my secretaire, by the side 
of numerous other memorials of my voyages. From 
time to time I look at it ; I find a pleasure in handling 
it, in opening and shutting up its blades. — Assuredly, 
I would not part with it for ten, nay, twenty times its 
weight in gold. 
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CHAPTER X. 



^^jp),yURING my first week of duty, when I aroused 
'^wL^ my companions daily at six o'clock in the 
;^^c^r* iiiorni'igi they murmured gently at my im- 
'i^u J^, portunate zeal ; but they arose neverthelesa. 
f' I ' And Boon they fell into the good habit of 
early rising. 

While I got ready the breakfast they set. about 
felling, and bringing to the house, the fuel necessary 
for the day's consumption. We burned a great quan- 
tity ; partly to keep the hut warm at night, and partly 
to cook the flesh of the captured seals, a good fire 
always blaj«d uixin our hearth. 

The timber we preferred to use as fuel was the 
HIKScies of ironwood of which I have already spoken. I 
know of no better. Green or dry, it kindles readily, 
throws out a great heat, and emita but little smoke. 
The ashes produced by its combustion contain a very 
great (|uantity of potash, as well as of silicious materials 
which vitrify, and form into concrete lumps very diffi- 
cult to break when they are cool. 
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In cutting this wood, which is excessively hard, as 
its name implies, our hatehet was so notched and blunted 
that we could scarcely make any further use of it. 
The morning's task every day became more fatiguing ; 
much trouble produced but small results. The evil 
must absolutely be remedied. 

Having vainly sought among the rocks of the shore 
for a flint which might supply the place of a whetstone, 
I bethought myself of the blocks of sandstone which, 
before our departure from Sydney, had been placed in 
the hold of the Qrafton for ballast. I took advantage 
of a very low tide to wade on board the wreck, and by 
means of a cord which hung from the main scuttle, 
I lowered myself into the hold. Then, up to my waist 
in water, I groped about for a long time before I found 
what I wanted; the ebb and flow of the sea, pene- 
trating into the interior of the vessel, had deposited a 
thick layer of mud upon the stones, which rendered 
my search very difficult. I succeeded at length in 
discovering one which suited my purpose ; I fastened it 
to the rope, hauled it upon deck, thence transported it 
to the shore, and afterwards to Epigwait. 

Before I left the wreck I had removed from one of 
its spars an iron pin, which, being half corroded by rust, 
did not hold very securely. Having heated it red-hot 
in our cabin-fire, I hammered one end of it into the 
shape of a cold chisel : then, with this new tool and my 
hammer, I fashioned my block of sandstone into a knife- 
grinder's grindstone. The longest and most difficult 
part of the job was piercing a hole in the centre, for 
the insertion of a wooden axle, to which I had attached 
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a small handle. I was obliged to strike very gentle 
blows, and with the utmost caution, lest the stone 
should fly asunder, and destroy in a moment the labour 
of many days. At length I brought my work to an 
end. I fitted my axle firmly, and I suspended the ap- 
paratus to the trunks of two young trees, planted dose 
together, at no great distance from the house. Thence- 
forth we possessed a grinding-stone, and could sharpen 
our hatchet and other implements. 

Preoccupied in organizing our daily economy, in 
accustoming ourselves to regular occupations, we de- 
cided that Monday morning should be devoted to wash- 
ing. Every day, on our return from the hunt, our 
clothes, if need were, and there was nearly always need, 
underwent reparation. It must be owned that after a 
short time they assumed a very singular appearance. 

The primitive or original material had completely 
disappeared under the multitude of pieces which covered 
or replaced it. These pieces were composed of all kinds 
of stuff's, of all colours, but principally of sail-cloth. Of 
the latter, however, we soon became very economical, 
from a presentiment that we might one day require it 
to make a sail. 

It was our daily thought who should afford some 
unexpected proof of his inventiveness. To the games 
of solitaire and chess we added dominoes ; then — ^in the 
way of luxury and pleasure, man never knows when to 
stop — I joined cards with these, not reflecting that they 
might become among us, what they so often are, an 
element of discord. And this, indeed, was very nearly 
the case. I was not long in discovering that Musgrave, 
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in spite of his eminent and excellent qualities, was a 
bad player. Yet he piqued himself on being an adept 
at cards; and though it was a rule that we should 
play without any stake (in which there was no merit, 
since we possessed absolutely nothing to bet with or 
upon), when he lost, he lost his temper also, and grew 
irritable and excited. 

As I was the author of the evil, it was my duty to 
find a remedy. One morning, when Musgrave and I, 
in the course of the game, had exchanged some unplea- 
sant words, I waited until the game was over; then 
tranquilly, without saying a word, I threw the cards in 
the fire. I had manufactured them with the leaves of 
an old log-book, and some boiled flour reduced into 
paste. 

I recollect, by the way, that I shared with Musgrave 
the small quantity of paste remaining at the bottom of 
the pot : truly, I had never eaten anything in my life 
which seemed so delicious. It resembled almost bread. 

However, I was punished for my greediness: for 
several days, my palate retaining the impression of this 
exquisite savour, I suffered the agony of Tantalus in 
presence of the small bag of flour suspended at my bed's 
head. It was with extreme difficulty I could keep 
down my yearning to make it into bread or hasty pud- 
ding, and indulge myself once more to my heart's con- 
tent ; but it was a sacred deposit, and I knew how to 
respect it. Had I yielded to the temptation, my 
weakness would have been attended with deplorable 
consequences : I should infallibly have lost the esteem 
of my companions. I should have set them an example 
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of egotism and cupidity, and have sown the seeds of 
discord, division, and ruin. 

When Saturday evening arrived, I not only handed 
over to George, my successor, the Tnindge in perfect 
order, everything arranged in its place, the floor washed 
with soap and water, but I was able to terminate my 
administration by a cov/p d'ddat : I placed at the dis- 
posal of my companions the delights of a warm bath, 
which I had prepared in casks cut down for the pur- 
pose. I make no vaunt when I affirm that this little 
gratification was very warmly received. 

*' Thursday y March 15. — The weather, bad enough 
last week, has a little mitigated This morning the 
wind is from the N.N.W., but slight. We have launched 
the canoe, and intend rowing to the Eighth Island.'' 

After disembarking, and hauling the canoe on shore, 
armed with our clubs, we sallied into the forest. Quickly 
we arrived at a kind of clearing, situated in the centre 
of the island, where we discovered the traces of a small 
and ancient encampment. There was no reason to 
doubt that Port Caniley was known to and frequented 
by the whalers. This fact awakened in us the liveliest 
pleasure ; it enabled us to look in the face the chances 
we had of being one day or another picked up by their 
vessels. The men who had encamped on this spot had 
undoubtedly come hither in pursuit of seals. A few 
paces further on, a cavity burned in the peat by the 
action of the fire indicated the place where the whalers 
had bivouacked, and from its depth we conjectured that 
they had sojourned there about two weeks. 
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In exploring the locality I caught sight of a small 
reddish article Ipng on the ground, and hastened to 
pick it up; it proved to be a triangular file, thickly 
coated with rust, — a more certain proof than any of the 
others that civilized men had been before us. 

After pocketing this valuable treasure-trove, I re- 
joined my companions, who had returned into tlie forest 
iiunting after seals. Their voices, which we could hear 
distinctly, guided our steps. 

Having made our way, not without some difficulty, 
to the extremity of the isle, we discovered a large num- 
ber of these animals. And here, the trunks of trees not 
being so closely piled together, the young were able to 
disport themselves freely in the vicinity of their mothers. 
Nearly all the latter were engaged in suckling their 
cubs. In the middle of the group an old male, probably 
the ruler of those parts, took his ease, eying calmly the 
youthful gaiety which went on .around him. He had 
tlie appearance of a venerable patriarch pleased with 
the games of his little children. 

When he opened his enormous mouth to yawn, we 
could see that his jaws were almost toothless, a few 
black stumps projecting here and there from the gums. 
Evidently he was extremely old. His physiognomy was 
much milder than that of any male we had previously 
met with. He was rendered remarkable, moreover, by 
two great white scars : one at the end of the neck, the 
other on the right side. We named him " Royal Tom." 

We approached noiselessly the very boixlers of this 
new clearing, and remained for awhile motionless, con- 
templating the amusing spectacle before our eyes. 
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Soon the old lion raised his head, and snuffing the 
air noiselessly, and with much disquiet, began to look 
around him in every direction, to discover from what 
quarter came the unknown odour which the exquisite 
sensibility of his nostrils had detected in the atmosphere. 

His eye glared ; raising himself haughtily, he vented 
from the depth of his vast chest a resonant and pro- 
longed growl, which attracted the attention of the 
females, and spread alarm among all the troop. Imme- 
diately the young ones desisted from their games, and 
rushing towards their mothers, to whose hoarse cries 
they responded with feeble bleatings, they crouched 
down beside them. 

We selected this moment for a sudden charge into 
their midst, and profited by the confusion and astonish- 
ment our apparition produced to deal mortal blows on 
the heads of the least nimble of the cubs. Seven fell 
upon the ground ; we hastened to drag them out of the 
sight of their companions. Musgrave, Alick, and I, 
after handing our cudgels to Harry, seized each of us a 
couple of the victims, one in each hand, by the posterior 
fin; Harry, with his free hand, caught hold of the 
seventh. We soon reached the shore ; two of us went 
in search of the boat, and after having deposited our 
booty in it, we set out in the direction of Epigwait. 

The wild cries of the mothers, who could not find 
their little ones, and the roar of the old seal, rendered 
furious by the smell of blood, just reached our ears, and 
made us regret the imperious necessity which compelled 
us to deal so cruelly with these poor animals. 

A few moments afterwards we saw the females, whp 
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had followed up our traces, dash into the sea, accom- 
panied by their patriarch, at the verj' point where we 
had embarked, and swim in pursuit of us. For a long 
time they strove to overtake the canoe which carried 
off their progeny. Emboldened by maternal love, one 
of them leaped out of the water every now and then, as 
if she would spring into our boat ; and we were deluged 
with the spray wliich poured upon us as she fell back 
into the waves. 

Fearing lest she should succeed in her efforts, and cap- 
size us with her weight, I seized my gun and favoured 
her with a volley. The detonation terrified the seals ; 
all the band veered round in alarm and gave over their 
pursuit. 

Impelled by a fair wind, we arrived one hour after- 
wards in Shipwreck Bay. 




CHAPTER XI. 

WE ERECT ANOTHER SIGNAL — A NEW DISH — MT REASONS FOR 
GIVING UP EEER — OUR PARROQUETS — DOGS IN THE ISLAND. 

[UR chase had been very lucky ; we had cap- 
tured more game than we should be able to 
consume before its freshness went off. We 
thought, therefore, of curing at least a half 
of it; and this the more readily because, 
when winter came, we might perhaps be exposed to the 
risks of hunger. 

We employed in the curing process a portion of 
the salt we had saved. Out of our seven seals, four 
were cut up, and the pieces laid between layers of salt 
in an empty cask. Some days afterwards, when they 
were thoroughly saturated, we suspended them to the 
rafters of the roof in the interior of our hut. 

It was then the period of the equinox, and through- 
out the week the weather was extremely bad. Gale 
succeeded gale without intermission, and showers of 
rain and hail fell incessantly. Sometimes lurid light- 
nings clove the sky, obscured by dense masses of cloud, 
and the thunder broke out in awful peals. The hurri- 
cane shook, and bent, and twisted the trees, tearing off 
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their foliage, in spite of its tenacity, and carrying clouds 
of rent and faded leaves to the waters of the bay, which 
were covered with them. With the fluttering of those 
which kept their hold mingled the crash and splintering 
of the branches. 

Upon the shore the billows dashed themselves furi- 
ously against the cliffs, which they whitened with foam. 
At times an enormous mass of rock, loosened by the 
thunder from its lofty resting-place, descended like an 
avalanche the mountain declivity, pursued its impetuous 
course through the forest of the littoral, where it de- 
scribed a broad deep furrow, crushing everything it 
encountered in its path, and finally, arriving on the 
brink of the pi'ecipice, with one last leap it fell into the 
stormy waves. 

One might have supposed one's-self a witness of a 
general insurrection of all the elements against the 
wise laws imposed upon Nature by its Creator, and that 
they were struggling to hurl the world back again into 
chaos. 

For a whole week we were prisoners in-doors. With 
the exception of a few slight damages, our hut behaved 
admirably, and victoriously defied the storm. We con- 
gratulated ourselves on having left standing on the sea- 
shore a rampart or screen of trees, which deadened to 
some extent the shock of the wind, and on having sup- 
ported our edifice externally with solid buttresses. We 
were not less fortunate in having collected a good sup- 
ply of provisions before the tempest broke, and in 
having salted them ; otherwise we must have suffered 
cruelly from hunger. 
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his head, and with a bound threw himself across it just 
soon enough to escape the animal's tusks. But the 
latter, apparently resolved on vengeance, tranquilly 
took up her position under the branch, with her head 
raised, and her eyes fixed upon her enemy. Several 
minutes passed away, while the man and the seal thus 
watched each other, completely motionless. I do not 
know when poor George would have been able to 
descend from his perch, had I not appeared on the scene 
with my gun, and lodged a bullet in the animal's head. 
We then made haste to the shore, where the seals, 
embarrassed by the fragments of rocks encumbering it, 
could less easily assail us : we piled up our booty in the 
boat, which could scarcely hold it (there were eleven 
seals !), and resumed the course to Epigwait. 

Out of these eleven seals we salted nine, and laid 
them by as a provision for the short, dark winter days 
which were in prospect ; the two others served for im- 
mediate consumption. 

But the exclusively animal diet to which we were 
condemned, besides that it was repugnant to us on ac- 
count of its oily savour, was unwholesome for Europeans 
accustomed from infancy to a mixed diet, in which 
farinaceous food and vegetables occupy a not less im- 
poi'tant place than meat. We sufiered severely from 
this cause. We had made several attempts to vary our 
bill of fare by the introduction of some of the roots 
growing in the island, but we had found none of them 
eatable, and had abandoned their use. How often did 
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I hear Harry express his craving after the potato-peel- 
ings which, during our voyage, he had so contemptu- 
ously thrown overboard ! 

Always intent in. my mind on the discovery of some 
edible vegetable, I had noticed, in the neighbourhood 
of the marshes, a plant with circular leaves, folded up 
like a funnel, and broad as a plate, developing them- 
selves in a tuft or cluster on the top of a long and 
tubular stem. This stem grew not vertically, but 
horizontally, and was held to the soil by numerous 
tiny roots. From the middle of the tuft of leaves issued, 
in the spring, on a tall, slender stalk, a large posy of 
white three-petalled blossoms, which in due time were 
succeeded by a compact mass of small black seeds. The 
heart of the stem was composed of a pulpy, sugary 
substance, intermingled with woody fibres, which, it 
was evident, would require some preparation to render 
them eatable. We gave this plant the name of 
aacduiry, 

I bethought myself of manufacturing a grater out of 
a bit of a sheet-iron plate, with which, on board the 
Grafton, the flooring of the caboose had been partially 
lined. After piercing in it a number of small holes, and 
giving it a semicircular form, I nailed it on a piece of 
wood by its two edges. 

With this implement we grated a quantity of sac- 
chary stems, which we afterwards fried in seal-oil. 

This new dish, which bore a tolerable resemblance to 
sawdust, was served up at table with a certain degree 
of ceremony. Unfortunately, it did not realize our 
expectations. It was only by moistening it with broth 
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that we could swallow it; and when this opei^ation 
had been accomplished, — not without difficulty, — we 
were not at the end of our troubles, the superabundance 
of woody fibres rendering it extremely indigestible. 
Some of us, however, persisted in making use of it, 
and gi-adually grew accustomed to the dish. As for 
myself, I could never stomach it. 

I then endeavoured to turn to advantage the saccha- 
rine properties of the plant. I grated a considerable 
quantity of it, which I put into the iron pot with some 
boiling water, and left to ferment. 

My companions were greatly interested in these pre- 
parations, and never ceased asking me what I was at- 
tempting. I told them that I wanted to brew som? 
beer ! They began to laugh and jest at me ; but when, 
next day, they saw the liquor in process of fermenta- 
tion, they proposed to distil it, and convert it into 
brandy. One of the barrels of my gun was neatly fitted 
to the spout of the tea-kettle. Then it was wrapped 
round with a cloth, and cold water being continually 
poured upon it, I made it serve as the worm of this 
impromptu still. 

I then repented of my design of brewing beer, for if, 
instead of contenting ourselves with that innocent 
liquor, we succeeded in procuring alcohol, I foresaw, 
with alarm, the fatal consequences of the abuse of it 
which, sooner or later, would inevitably take place. 

To prevent so great a danger, I abandoned my pro- 
ject, wliich, nevertheless, I had much at heart. I pur- 
posedly allowed the fermen^tion to turn acid, under 
the pretext that it was not as yet sufficiently advanced 
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for distillation, Jind we were compelled to throw away 
the liquid. The experiment, whose success I declared 
impossible, though inwardly persuaded that it was 
certain, was never renewed. 

In a life like ours, so monotonous, so completely de- 
void of variety and amusement, the most trivial incident 
assumed importance : it is for this reason I relate the 
story of our parroquets. 

One day, while we were busily hunting for new 
plants, Harry observed a tree which on one side was 
pierced with a hole ; and he noticed that from time to 
time a parroquet entered this hole, to issue forth again 
almost immediately. After watching for awhile the 
bird's manoeuvre, he took advantage of one of her 
periods of absence to examine what he supposed would 
be her nest. Inserting his hand into the cavity, he 
found there three young parroquets, already covered 
with feathers. He set to work at once to construct a 
iitUe cage for their reception, weaving a number of 
twigs together in the most skilful fashion. Then at 
nightfall he transferred the young birds to their new 
home, and carried them to Epigwait. 

We fed them on the seeds of the sacchary plant, 
which at first we pounded carefully, and afterwards 
mixed with a little seaVs flesh roasted, and minced into 
very small pieces. One of them died very quickly. 
The other two throve upon this nourishment, and lived 
aU the winter. They proved to be male and female. 
In a brief period they destroyed, by incessant gnawiAg, 
the bars of their cage, and we allowed them full liberty 
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to roam about our interior. Every day we furnished 
them with a new branch garnished with all its foliage, 
and some seeils. This branch was placed at the foot of 
Harrj' 8 bed, right against the chimney, and in the even- 
ing tliey retired there to roost 

The male was not long in learning to utter a few 
words of English : at daybreak he commenced his 
chattering, which amused us greatly. 

Daily, at our dinner-hour, they were accustomed to 
Imthe. We prepared tlieir bath in an old tin box, 
placed at the foot of their roosting-brancli. They were 
very difficult to please. Unless the water was perfectly 
dear and fresh, they would not touch it On emerging 
fix)m their bath, they dried themselves before the fire, 
and turned themselves first on one side, then on the 
other, with the gravest air in the world; afterwards, 
when their plumage was thoroughly dry, and before we 
had finished our meal, they climbed upon the table, 
and, in excellent English, Boss — for so we named the 
male bird — demanded his share. 

But, alas ! one day, being in a great hurry, Harry him- 
self set a pot filled with water down upon the unfortun- 
nto Boss, whom he had not seen, and crushed him. A 
week afterwards, his poor little mate died of grief We 
wore all greatly afilicted at the loss of these charming 
birds, to which we had grown quite attached. 

I find recorded in my Journal, at the same date, an 
incident which caused us great astonishment, and was 
the theme of a thousand conjectures. Several times we 
had fancied that we heard noises like the barking of 
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dogs at a distance. Were there any dogs in the island ; 
and if there were, how was their presence to be ac- 
counted for ? Did they not rather belong to some 
vessel anchored in one of the neighbouring inlets 
of Port Camley, or even at Port Ross, to the north 
of the Auckland group? In the latter hypothesis 
there was something very attractive for us, and we 
were even tempted to start on an expedition to verify 
its accuracy ; but we remembered in time the in- 
numerable difficulties which render the exploration of 
these islands, even under the most favourable conditions, 
nearly impracticable. How was it poasible for us to 
venture to such a distance, in so heavy and stormy a 
sea, and in a boat so frail as ours ? It would l)ave been 
madness to make the attempt ; and we renounced all 
idea of it. 

Moreover, it was much more probable that these dogs, 
if indeed they existed, had been left on the island by 
the whalers of whom we had found traces in the 
Eighth Island ; or, more likely still, by the fishers of 
the Enderby settlement at Port Ross, abandoned, for 
want of success, in 1850. 

If the origin of these dogs remained to the last a 
problem we could not solve, their existence, at all 
events, was clearly demonstrated : we saw them. 

Our stock of fresh meat being nearly exliausted, and 
the weather again unfavourable, preventing us from a 
voyage to the Eighth Island, where we were sure of 
finding game, we resolved to set but on foot, following 
the shore in a north-westerly direction, to the point 
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where we had previously killed the ducks, in the hope 

that among the tall, rank herbage there we might find 

0ome 0eaU. 

Alick and Harry, being ready first, had taken their 

departure. It wa« George's turn to remain on guard at 
Epigwait. But just as Musgrave and I, armed with 
my gun, were on the point of setting fortli, to our 
astonishment we saw Harry returning, in fiery luwte, 
and almost breathless. He was in an extremely 
agitated condition. He told us that Alick and he liarl 
just met with two dogs on the sea-shore. One was a 
fine shepherd's dog, white and black, with a long plume- 
like tail ; the other, of smaller size, seemed a cross be- 
tween a bull-dog and a mastiff. Alick had remained 
behind to watch their movements, while he had re- 
turned in all haste for a bit of meat to try and attract 
them, and a rope's-end with which to fasten them, if 
they allowed themselves to be caught ; which he doubte<l 
gi'eatly, for they appeared very fierce. 

Furnished with the necessary articles, we all three 
took the road along the shore, but at the end of a few 
minutes discovered Alick coming towards us. He in- 
formed us that during his companion's absence he had 
endeavoured to approach the dogs very gently, speaking 
to them in caressing tones, but that the sound of his 
voice had appeared to frighten them gi-eatly, and that he 
had scarcely made a step forward before they dai-ted off 
into the jungle, where it was imix)ssible to follow them. 

When we reached the scene of their disappearance, 
we could see quite distinctly the prints of their feet 
on the soft soil ; some were larger than others. 
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Our disappointment was extreme. We had taken 
our desire for a reality ; we had fancied ourselves al- 
ready in possession of two faithful companions, of two 
friends, from whom we might obtain assistance and 
affection,. ani lo ! we had lost them. Fortunately, we 
were actively occupied during the remainder of tlie 
day, and to a certain extent forgot our self-deception. 
We found a female seal and her vouns: one, whicli we 
killed, as well as a dozen birds. We were compelled to 
cut up our game, except the birds, on tlie spot, that we 
might carry it home in pieces, on account of the 
weight ; and it was not until evening that we returned 
to Epigwait, spent with fatigue. 




CHAPTER XIL 

A NIOIIT IN THE OPEN AIR — I UNPERTAKE TO TAN 
THE SKINS OF THE SEA-LIONS. 

" Wednetdap, Map 1. 

INTER is coming on apace, and the cold 
begins to make itself keenly felt. The seals 
are getting rarer and rarer, so that the 
future does not present itself to our eyes 
under the most radiant aspects ; the spectre 
of Famine rises menacingly on the horizon, 
and every day draws nearer with gigantic strides. If 
tlie weather were but less inclement! We might ex- 
tend our researclies further. But it is only now and 
then that we can make an excursion on the waters of 
the bay. 

" We left Harry, whose week it is at Epigwait, and set 
out on foot this morning to explore the south coast, of 
which as yet we are entirely ignorant. It is impossible 
to keep along the sea-shore, for the cliffs rise in tremen- 
dous precipices whose feet are washed by deep waters. 
We must take the upper route — that is, through the 
foroHt, and jminfully and slowly effect our passage. 
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" Shortly before noon we arrive at the little isthmus 
which links to our island Musgrave Peninsula. This 
was the goal of our excursion ; the beach being low 
and easy of access, we hoped to find there a few 
seals. 

" After having rested for a moment on the trunk of 
a tree, we beat about in the vicinity in every direction; 
not a nook which we have not examined closely, — ^and 
all in vain, for there are no seaLs. 

" Fatigued, and yet quite as much overcome by our 
failure as by fatigue, we deliberate on the next step to 
be taken. Our first thought is to retrace our steps, and 
return immediately to Epigwait ; but, however diligent 
we might be, we could not possibly reach it before 
night. And what good was to be gained by returning 
with empty hands ? Was it reasonable ? No ; since 
we had come so far, we must continue our journey 
across the isthmus, and see if on the opposite shore we 
should find what we had so vainly sought for here. 

" Soon afterwards, a magnificent circular bay opened 
upon our view. The shore was strewn with enormous 
boulders, except about the centre, where, for a space of 
three hundred feet or more, these were replaced by 
gravel. On the side facing us, it terminated abruptly 
in a gigantic cliff*, which concealed from our gaze the 
mouth of the port. 

" Stumbling among the rocks and pebbles, with eyes 
on the watch, and ears attentive to the slightest sound, 
examining with special minuteness the approaches to 
the woods, we advanced, but advanced slowly,4Uid with- 
out discovering any traces of a seal. At length we 
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reached the patcli of gravelly beach, wliere we were 
able to walk with a little more comfort. 

"And here, with lengthened visage and craving 
stomach, we seated ourselves piteously at the foot of a 
rock, waiting until the tide was low enough for us to 
wade into the sea, and gather a few mussels from the 

« 

nearest reefs. 

" About an hour afterwards, we collected a sufficient 
quantity, and greedily devoured them all, raw as they 
were. Poor Musgrave paid dearly for this savage re- 
past ; he endured the (cruellest pain. 

" Night came on, cold, sombre, threatening. It was 
impossible to think of returning to our hut in the dark- 
nesfe, and by a road so broken and so dangerous, which 
we had traversed but once. We were accordingly com- 
pelled to remain where we were, and to wait patiently 
for the approach of dawn. Huddling together as some 
slight protection from the keen cold, thinking of Hairy 
who was expecting us, and whose anxiety would be 
excessive, weakened in mind and body, and Musgrave 
ill, we spent the night — ^a night sixteen hours in length 
— in the open air, behind a rock which, interposed be- 
tween the sea and ourselves, protected us a little 
against the violence of tlie wind. 

" At length, on the following morning, between seven 
and eight o'clock, the first beams of day glimmered 
through the mist. The wind fell, but in its place came 
a thick fog, to be succeeded by a dense, fine, icy rain. 
Hunger, inexorable hunger, presented anew its imperious 
requests. Soaked through, benumbed, and perishing 
with cold, we quitted the shelter of our rock, and i)ro- 
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fited by tlie low tide to catch some mussels, wliich 
tliis time we were wise enough to use in moderation. 
Then, slightly reinvigorated, we retook the road to 
the hut. 

" Musgrave and I marched a little in advance ; the two 
sailors followed us. We spoke but little; our reflections 
not being of a nature to inspirit one another, we in- 
stinctively avoided communicating them. Ali*eady we 
were among the boulders, when a slight noise, coming 
i'rom the wood, attracted our attention. We halted, 
that we might listen the more attentively. George and 
Alick, quickening their pace, soon overtook us. The 
noise had ceased, and we thought we must liave been 
mistaken, but it occurred again. I got ready my gun, 
and my comrades wielded their cudgels ready to strike. 
We waited. In about two or three minutes a head 
was visible between two clumps of heath ; it was that 
of a young seal preparing to descend to the waters. 
She must have come ashore in the night; for, as I have 
said, in the evening not a trace was anywhere to 
be detected. On seeing us, she halted, undecided, not 
knowing whether to continue her route or reti*eat 
Fearing she might re-enter the wood, and so escape us, 
I fired, and the bullet crashed right thix)ugh her head. 

" About an hour afterwards, with joyous spirits, and 
l)ending under the weight of our booty, of which each 
of us canied one-fourth, but no longer sensible of 
fatigue, we were marching resolutely in the direction of 
Epigwait, wliere we arrived about noon, after an absence 
of thirty hours. Harry, on seeing us return, shed tears 
of happiness; the poor boy had spent a night of agony 
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in thinking of all the misfortunes of which we might 
have been the victims." 

But scarcely had we satisfied one necessity — and 
that of feeding ourselves was ever present — before an- 
other arose which it was desirable to meet. I have 
eilready remarked, that as we had sailed from Sydney 
in summer-time, counting on a very brief voyage, we 
had not taken with us a very extensive wardrobe. The 
clothes of my companions were half worn out when we 
set sail ; mine alone were new. Among them was an 
excellent pair of boots, which I had very little worn, 
owing to my long illness, and consequent inability to 
undertake protracted excuraions. The moment soon 
came when my comrades, after incessantly traversing the 
rocky shores of Campbell, and then those of Auckland, 
Island, found their boots and shoes absolutely useless. 
What was to be done ? They had made an effort to 
replace them by a kind of moccasins made with seal- 
skin, but had not succeeded. Tliis skin, not being pre- 
pared, and always in contact with a marsliy soil, gi*ew 
flabby, absorbed water, rotted away, and was quickly 
rent to pieces by the jagged rocks of the shore. They 
required to be renewed so frequently, that the number 
of animals we were able to kill did not supply a suffi- 
cient quantity of the skin. 

The idea then occurred to me of tanning this skin 
before making use of it. After a series of experiments 
on the barks of the different trees or shrubs which the 
country furnished, I came to the conclusion that that of 
the ironwood tree was the best ; its eminently astrin- 
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gent properties were owing, undoubtedly, to the quan- 
tity of tannin which it contained, though, as I have 
said, it was not very thick. 

Having procured a certain quantity, I cut it up very 
small, boiled it in water, and when I thought the 
decoction strong enough, poured it into a cask placed 
by the side of that which served as a filter when I was 
manufacturing soap. In another cask I made a solution 
of lime with mussel-shells which I had previously burned 
to powder ; and I put into the bath a number of skins, 
some as thick and others as thin as I could find. I proposed 
to destroy, by means of this alkali, the oily matter with 
which they were impregnated, before tanning them. 

After lying for a couple of weeks in the lime solu- 
tion, the skins were taken out. With a few planks 
still left on hand, which I fastened with strong pegs to 
three transversal beams, I constructed a species of plat- 
form. On thia I stretched the skins, and finished clean- 
ing them — ^an easy task. We then stripped the thickest 
of their fur, but we did not touch that of the thinner, 
because out of these we intended to make for ourselves 
some clothes to replace the rags and tatters we were 
then wearing. As for the oily matter — which, combining 
with the lime, had formed a kind of soap — ^we easily got 
rid of it by steeping the skins for some hours in the 
running water of the brook ; after which we subjected 
them to heavy pressure between planks loaded with 
great stones, so as to expel all the lime which might 
still remain in them. After repeating this process 
several times, we plunged them into the tan-bath. 
Spite of our sedulous care to renew tlie liquid frequently, 

(427) 13 
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it was not until the end of winter — full four months 
later — that the thicker skins were properly tanned. 

" Tuesday^ May 20. — During the last three weeks we 
have been somewhat favoured in respect to our food. 
The tides have been very low, and we have been able 
to catch some mussels as well as a few fish, which 
we have taken close in among the rocks. Moreover, 
we have killed three seals, which had come to pass 
the night in the neighbourhood of Epigwait. 

"The weather is variable, but generally cold and 
damp. The thermometer, on an average, has registered 
21" below zero at noonday in the shade, and at night is 
frequently below this. 

" ' In the shade I ' What a mockery I Are we not 
always in gloom and obscurity? The sun scarcely 
shows himself once or twice a week — -just for a moment, 
between two clouds — and what a sun ! so pale, so cold ! 
And sometimes he does not make his appearance at all 
for fifteen days consecutively I Ah, but it is sad always 
to see above one's head an eternal veil of gray, a dull 
arc of sinister clouds ! Oh, for more blue I for more sky ! 

" One thing, moreover, has always produced upon 
me, as well as upon my companions, a still more painful 
impression, a kind of sufibcating anxiety ; namely, the 
monotonous and incessant beat of the waves upon th( 
shore, at a few paces only from our hut, joined to the 
not less continuous murmur of the wind among the 
neighbouring trees. It incessantly recalls to us our cruel 
destiny. Our nerves, therefore, are frequently over- 
excited ; sometimes the most terrible melancholy, at 
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once violent and gloomy, has been on the point of 
mastering us; and I am persuaded that we should have 
already succumbed to the most grievous and oppressive 
hypochondria, if we had not been supported by the con- 
tinual work on which we kept ourselves employed, and 
which left us little leisure to think of our misfortunes. 

" Work ! it was then that I felt its value, its virtue ! 
What a blessing it is from God ! How great our happi- 
ness, that man, possessing inteUigence and imagination, 
and so many active faculties, can find in work their 
proper food ! Without this bridle, whither should we 
not wander ? Without this resource, we should in- 
evitably fall victims either to a shameful and senseless 
lethargy, or to the most hideous vices. We admire the 
harmonious laws by which the world is governed. For 
my part, I admire especially that law — not less harmo- 
nious — of necessity which stimulates labour, and of 
labour which satisfies necessity, whence comes the result 
of a healthy, honourable, and happy life. I admire 
it from the tranquil view-point of the philosopher ; and 
I love it, I bless it, because it has saved me ! " * 

* A modern writer. Sir Arthur Helps, has given utterance to a very similar 
thought to that of our friend, M. BaynaL "No doubt," he says, "hard work is a 
great police-agent If everybody were worked from morning till night, and then 
carefully locked up, the register of crimes might be greatly diminished." Compare 
also the following lines from Lord Houghton : — 

" Let us go forth, and resolutely dare 
With sweat of brow to toil our little day ; 
And if a tear fall on the task of care 
In memory of those spring-hours passed away. 
Brush it not by ! 

Our hearts to Ood ! to brother men. 
And labour, blessing, prayer, and then 
To these a sign " 

So, too. Buskin says: "It is only by labour that thought can be made healthy, 
and only by thought that labour can be made happy ; and the two cannot be 
separated with impunity." Passages on the blessedness and usefulness of wcrk 
are scattered throughout the writings of Thomas Carlyle. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THS SSOW-BTORX — MIGRATIOK OF THE SEALS — DEATH OF HtS 
MAJESTT, ROTAL TON — THE AURORA AUSTRALIS, OR " SOUTH- 
ERN LIOHTS" — A SHOCK OF EARTHQUAKE. 

" Monday, May 31. 
; THICK mantle of snow covers tlve earth ; the 
evergreen foliage of the Austral or Southern 
flora disappears under a layer of accumu- 
lated snow-Bakee; trees, bushes, and tufts of 
herbage are so many white bouquets. Nature 
seems attired as if for a festival ; and yet 
liow lugubrious is all tliis dazzling decoration ! It must 
be the festival of death. 

"An extraordinary calm broods over sea and land. 
Tlie surface of the bay is scarcely rippled by the almost 
imperceptible breath of the hushed wind. The emerald 
crests of the waves have ceased to move to and fro, 
and no longer wear their white crowns of foam. The 
sea, smooth as a mirror, reflects every surrounding 
object, — the clitfs and the trees of the coast, as well as 
the mountains shrouded in their white panoply, which 
ajipear, through an optical delusion, not above one-half 
tlieir usual altitude. 
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" So transparent is the atmosphere that we can clearly 
distinguish the distant horizons, which generally elude 
our gaze ; the distances seem shortened, and all objects 
are brought astonishingly near. 

" The tempest, sovereign of these regions, has abdi- 
cated his throne. For awhile, silence is absolute lord of 
the solitudes. At long intervals, the weak and timid 
cry of a bird, or the distant bleating of some young seal, 
is the only audible sound. 

"The change which has taken place during the night 
has been so sudden, so complete, the picture presented 
to our eyes is so new, that we stand for a long time 
motionless and amazed to contemplate it. 

" Suddenly a strange phenomenon occurs : the surface 
of the bay, but a moment since so tranquil, is now astir 
at several points, is agitated and covered with foam, 
and yet no wind is perceptible ; at least we feel none. 
If any whirlwind had descended from the mountains, it 
would have carried with it and gathered up in its bosom 
a mass of snow-flakes, torn from the earth or the 
branches of the trees, wliich would have rendered its 
passage visible; but we have seen no sign. No; the 
agitation is evidently caused by the disporting of some 
marine monsters. 

" And, in faxjt, while we are eagerly seeking to pene- 
trate this mysterious phenomenon, it clears itself up by 
drawing nearer to us ; and soon several troops of seals, 
swimming with great rapidity, and from time to time 
leaping out of the water like porpoises, pass within a 
short distance of the shore. 

" On seeing so great a number of these animals, which 
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for some time had been extremely rare, and which we 
feared were on the point of disappearing altogether, we 
felt a great joy ; but, alas ! this joy was not of long 
duration. 

" A moment afterwards, we easily divined, from their 
evolutions, that these amphibians had simply assembled 
together before abandoning the bay. Of this we were 
convinced, when the different troops, uniting in one 
large body, took the direction of the principal mouth of 
the port. 

" The sea-lions had migrated ! I cannot describe the 
heartache we experienced. It was our daily food, tlie 
support of our lives, which was disappearing before our 
eyes. 

" By a common impulse we hastened to the shore, 
launched our boat, and, seizing our oars, pulled as hard 
as we could for the Eighth Island, in the hope of falling 
in with a few stragglers, for our stock of fresh meat was 
nearly exhausted. Our search was vain ; the shore was 
desolate ; Royal Tom himself did not appear ; and we 
concluded that he had quitted his favourite domain. 
We must return to Epigwait with empty hands. 

" We were sad and despondent. Before us was the 
prospect of many months of misery, many months of 
distress. How should we support them ? 

"In the first place, we must put ourselves upon rations, 
for from the following day we should be reduced to the 
few pieces of salted meat which we had suspended to 
the rafters of the chimney. The salt and smoke together 
Jiad cured it thoroughly, but the oil in it had turned 
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rank, and given it the flavour of stale fish, rendering it 
unwholesome. We had no choice; we must continue 
to make use of it, even if our health sufiered : a circum- 
stance filling us with the liveliest fears for the future. 

"More eagerly than ever we sought to add to and 
vary this diet by mussels, fish, and a few cormorants, 
shot now and then on the rocks ; but, as I have already 
said, the weather did not often allow of our going 
a-fishing; and as for the birds, we fired at them but 
seldom, from a wish to economize as much as possible 
our small remaining stock of ammunition, not knowing 
when the hoped-for succour might arrive, supposing that 
it ever did arrive. Our situation was truly wretched. 

"Friday, June 1. — The weather very cold; the 
thermometer registers two degrees below zero. Since 
the 23rd of last month we have had almost continual bad 
weather. Copious showers of rain, coming up with the 
north-west wind, have melted the snow, except on the 
heights, where the frost, by solidifying it, has added a 
new stratum to the glmjiers which crown their peaks. 

" The sky at length has a little cleared, and the solar 
disc is visible occasionally between the wreaths of 
vapour which float lightly above the mountains. Its 
light is very pale ; yet, when it shines, all the glaciers 
brighten, and throw forth a myriad sparks, like diadems 
of diamonds. 

" All these days we have lived on a little rancid seal's 
flesh, and the indigestible plant which we have named 
sacchary. We are sick and feeble ; our position becomes 
more and more critical. 
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"To-day, the wind having somewhat subsided, we 
liave taken advantage of the respite to launch our boat, 
to see if in tlie West Channel we cannot fall in with a 
sea-lion or two. 

"The bay, which but lately we could not traverse 
without encountering several of these animals, was now 
completely deserted. We rowed slowly, for we had not 
much strength ; at length we reached the entrance of 
the channel. We rested on our oars for awhile at Mask 
Island to recover our breath and rest ourselves a little. 

" While Alick was mooring the . boat to a projecting 
point of rock, Musgrave, who for a moment had been 
listening attentively, suddenly exclaimed, *Do I not 
hear a seal's cry ? How fortunate for us if we should 
find here what we want!' 

"And nothing, indeed, could have- happened more 
opportunely, for it relieved us from the necessity of 
going further, and in that season the days were so short 
that at the utmost we should have time only to reach 
tlio West Channel before evening came on. Now tlio 
j)r(^spect of passing a second night away from Epigwait, 
without fire and without shelter, and suffering from cold, 
as in our former experience, was anything but agreeable. 

" A hoarse growl was heard above us. Musgrave was 
not deceived. Close at hand was a sea-lion. 

"Seizing our weapons — namely, our musket and 
cudgels, we leaped on shore, and in a moment found our- 
selves in the presence of three seals. One was our old 
acquaintance, his majesty, Eoyal Tom, and the others 
were two females as old as he, and doubtlessly his wives. 

" Royal Tom, then, had not left us. He had been 
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unable to tear himself away from the places so familiar 
to him, or else he had not had the strength, any more 
than the two lionesses, to follow the great army of 
emigrants. He had abdicated his power, let us suppose, 
in favour of some young lion, his descendant, who will 
have conducted his people into regions more propitious, 
out of the reach of man, the enemy of his race, the 
murderer of his children. As for him, he would remain 
where he had lived, where he had reigned so long, and 
where death might at any moment surprise him. What 
mattered it to him ? He had but a few days to live. 

"Such were the reflections which the sight of the old 
monarch suggested to my mind in far less time than it 
has taken me to record them. 

" Royal Tom recognized us ; and leaving behind him 
his two companions, he advanced to meet us, uttering 
as usual his roar of defiance. 

" It cost us a pang to kill these poor animals, and 
particularly the old lion, whom we had always respected ; 
but necessity pressed us, hunger threatened us, we could 
not recede. A few moments, and the three beasts were 
lying dead at the bottom of our boat. 

" Shortly before four o'clock we landed at Epigwait. 
It was already night. 

" In the evening, after the classes were over (for we 
had not given up our school), and we were about to turn 
to our usual pastimes, George, who had left the hut for 
a minute, re-entered it quickly, exclaiming, 'Come, 
come ; come and look !' 
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" Following him, we saw before us a most n^agnificent 
spectacle. It was a Southern aurora in all its pomp of 
splendour. The cold was intense ; the breeze had ceased 
to blow ; the white vapours had disappeared ; the sky 
was cloudless and spotless over its entire surface. . The 
stars paled before the sheaves of fire of different colours 
which rose frbm the horizon, and sprang towards the 
zenith, swift as lightnings, but succeeding one another 
without intermission. In the south, the aurora was 
permanent : it was a grand semicircle inclosing a ghostly 
radiance, whence in every direction darted forth the 
serpentine fires. 

We wearied not of contemplating and admiring the 
phenoxnenon. How the sight of such splendours soothes 
and elevates the soul ! How one forgets one's-self and 
one's wretchedness before these imposing manifestations 
of the grandeur of nature and the power of the Creator! 

"During the night another phenomenon occurred, 
not less surprising than tlie first. We were aroused 
from our sleep by a shock of earthquake. The move- 
ment went in the direction of N.N.E. to S.S.W. It was 
accompanied by a singular noise, like the rattling of a 
thousand chariots down a rocky declivity. The vibra- 
tion lasted for ten or fifteen seconds: our beds, our 
table, the very house, shook heavily. We were frozen 
with terror. 

" Some burning brands having been flung out of the 
fire and upon the flooring, we hastened to restore them 
to their place. 

" We did not again retire to rest. Seated in a circle 
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round the chimney, we waited for day to dawn. We 
took the Bible, and read some passages aloud ; choosing 
those which -speak of God's clemency, of His goodness 
towards aU His creatures, even the most paltry, to whom 
He ensures their subsistence, — and especially towards 
man, His most favoured creature, whom He loves with 
a Father's love : — 

" The Lord is merciful and graciouB, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy. He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him." — Ps. ciii 8, 10, IL 

" Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not for- 
get thee." — Isa. xlix. 15. 

" For the mountains shall depart, and the hiUs be removed ; but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee." — Isa. liv. 10. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



j^E have nearly readied the shortest days of 
the year. The sun does not rise before 
j-'M- Iialf-pa^t eight, and it seta between three 
and four in the aflemoon. 
Ho for some weeks our Jiabits have under- 
^[)ii(! u gradual modification. Instead of rising, as we 
dill at tii-Mt, about six o'clock to collect a supply of fire- 
W(H«1 Uffore breakfast, we lie asleep until half-past 
Mi'Vi'ii. Jlxo(!pt that the one whose turn it is to take 
thi< Wfck'M liouHiihold work rises before the others, to 
light the fire and make breakfast ready. 

"Momhif, June 11. — The cold is very severe, the 
morning beautiful, the sea tolerably calm." 

Ali^'k, waking at five o'clock, — that ia, much earlier 
Urnn uaual.-— rose and went outside to see what kind of 
wi'ftthi'i' was browing. Then, having thrown a few 
lnjpi wjHin tliip hfarth to rekindle tlie flickering fire, he 
vttlli'd Mus^rave, and iuformed him of the propitious 
iMiuUtaon (.if tlio atiunsphere, which rendered feasible an 
t^xcumiiin on the bay. 
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This going and coming, the fire crackling joyously on 
the hearth and throwing off a thousand sparks, the 
flame with a roar mounting up the chimney, the voices 
of our two companions, — ^all these sounds hastened our 
r^veU, 

" Come, my lads," cried Musgrave, who had risen and 
assured himself of the state of the weather, " up, and 
off! It is a fine day, and a favourable opportunity for 
launching our boat. We will go to the West Channel, 
where we shall have the best chance of a successful 
hunt, and of renewing our provisions. You know it is 
time we attended to this, if we do not wish to be put 
upon short rations." 

To leap out of our beds of moss, to throw on our 
clothes, to make our toilet at the brook, and swallow a 
little soup warmed up by handy Alick, was the affair 
of only a few minutes, after which we descended to the 
shore. 

Alick and George carried the great iron pot full of 
red-hot embers, on which we had placed a few burning 
brands. Having deposited it in the boat, they went in 
search of a sheet of sail-cloth to serve as a tent, in case 
we were forced to pass a second night away from our 
habitation. 

To Musgrave is due the credit of having thought of 
the portable fire. The morning was very cold, and we 
derived much comfort from it. 

A light northerly breeze began to blow; it was 
welcome : it enabled us to hoist our sail and lay aside 
our oars. 

At daybreak we disembarked on Mask Island, in the 
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hope of finding a seal. But we vainly traversed it in 
every direction. It was absolutely desolate. We were 
forced to re-embark, and hoist our sail anew. 

It was morning. We sailed through the narrow 
creek separating the island from the mainland; then, 
after doubling a kind of peninsular promontory, we 
entered the West Channel. 

Soon, at about two cables' length from the point we 
had just doubled, while skirting the northern shore, we 
discovered a little inlet, into which we immediately 
steered. As the wind issuing from this gulf was dead 
against us, we lowered our sail and took to our oars. 
In about ten minutes' time we arrived in a charming 
little cove, sheltered on every side, and just large enough 
to receive two or three ships in safety. 

At the entrance the depth of water was seven fathoms, 
with a bottom of mud and sand ; then it diminished 
gradually to three fathoms near the end of the bay, 
where a couple of limpid brooks poured out their 
tributes. 

We disembarked, we hauled the boat ashore, and 
there we found, directly opposite the mouth of the cove, 
a clearing of some extent strewn with the stems and 
trunks of trees which had been cut down veiy close to 
the earth. It was evident that the axe alone could 
have accomplished such levelling work, and that men 
had been before us. We scaled the trunks, and dis- 
covered in the centre of the enclosure the remains of 
two huts, shattered, worm-eaten, and rotting through 
damp. They seemed of earlier date than those on the 
Eighth Island. 
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Having regained the shore, we walked along it as 
far as the mouth of one of the streams. No traces of 
seals, however, could we detect ; but we started a small 
covey of birds: they resembled divers, except in the 
bill, which is like that of the cormorant. A discharge 
brought down four of them : we were sure of break- 
f fast. 

While Alick went to the boat for a lighted brand in 
order to kindle a fire and roast the game, which George 
was busy getting ready, Musgrave and I ascended the 
water-course. 

We had made but a few steps along its bank before 
Musgrave tripped, and nearly fell. The obstacle which 
had caught his foot was a whitish something, half-buried 
in the peat ; on examining it more closely we recog- 
nized — ^a brick ! A little further on, and a small pile of 
bricks lay on the ground, at the foot of a large tree, 
i but so well concealed by peat and leaves that but for 

' Musgrave's accident we should not have discovered it. 

These bricks probably had been left by voyagers who 
had encamped in the neighbouring wood, and estab- 
lished there a furnace for melting the fat of the seals. 
As they might, some time or other, prove useful to us, 
we carried them oflF. 

This bay we named Camp Cove. 

After doing justice to the divers, which appeared to 
us delectable, we set sail once more, and navigated the 
West Channel. Hitherto we had not encountered a 
single seal, but shortly before arriving at Monumental 
Island we caught sight of one, swimming close in to the 

(427) 14 
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shore of Adam Island, some few hundreds of yards from 
the creek. 

He was an old male, nearly as venerable as Royal 
Tom. We understood, from his evolutions, that he was 
seeking a favourable spot for landing. In all haste, 
lest we should frighten him, we lowered our sail, and 
checked the impulse of our canoe by backing water 
with our oars. 

The animal emerged from the water, glided gently 
between two rocks, and made towards the tall grass 
which lined the wood, and indicated the extreme limit 
of high tides. The shore was rugged and rocky; he 
seemed fatigued, and halted to recover his breath. 
Suddenly, raising his head and looking over a laige 
stone, he perceived us; he made a slight retrograde 
movement : would he return to the sea, and so escape 
us? 

I had noiselessly loaded my gun, and now covered 
the sea-lion. Expectation and anxiety were depicted 
on the countenance of my companions. The seal seemed 
undecided; now turning his head towards the shore, 
whither prudence counselled him to return ; now eying 
the tall rank herbage, which invited him to repose. 

" Do not be in a hurry : give yourself time to take 
aim ! " It was Musgrave who murmured these words of 
caution in my ear. 

Should I fire ? The distance was so great ! But if I 
waited, the prey might escape me. I fired. The seal 
was hit, but not killed : his jaw was broken, and he 
was stunned — it was sufficient to give us time to dis- 
embark. 
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A few vigorous strokes carried us ashore near the 
spot where the animal lay prostrate. We leaped on 
the beach, pounced upon him, and before he had re- 
covered his senses, terminated his existence with our 
cudgels. 

All four of us then dragged him to the boat, and it 
was as much as we could do. I am sure he did not 
weigh less than five or six hundredweight. 

We were unwilling to quit this place without once 
more contemplating, from the summit of the cliff, the 
magnificent scene of the creek and bay which I have 
already described. On our way down again w6 fell in 
with a water-hen, which George adroitly killed with a 
stone. On the shore, another treasure-trove: a portion 
of a yard, and a ship's rudder made of fir. Whence 
came these waifs and strays? They had been quite 
recently brought here by the tide, for on the occasion 
of our first visit we did not see them. 

Perhaps a misfortune had happened here. Under 
this supposition we were induced to light a large fire, 
whose clouds of heavy smoke soon mounted towards 
the sky : were there any shipwrecked men in the neigh- 
bourhood they could not but see them. As for firing 
our gun, we knew that would be labour lost — the roar 
of the waves, and their reverberations in the cavernous 
cliffs, would overpower the discharge. We explored the 
neighbourhood in every direction, but met with no one. 

As the day was rapidly advancing, we could not, 
without imprudence, delay any longer. We set out, 
therefore, but with all our diligence we did not arrive 
at Epigwait until four hours after nightfall 
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Whence came the fragments we had seen upon the 
shore ? Came they from some vessel which had suffered 
injuries in a storm, or from a shipwreck, as we had first 
imagined ? This we never knew. What is certain is, 
that misfortunes are frequent in these parts, the numer- 
ous ships sailing from Australia to Europe passing 
nearly always in sight of the Aucklands, which lie on 
their line of route. 

I cannot help observing here how important it is 
that those islands, situated in a zone of the globe 
peculiarly exposed to tempests, should not be completely 
abandoned to the furious elements, but that a light- 
house should be erected on them, and a station, visited 
at intervals, where unfortunate castaways might find 
immediate succour. I wish I might have the good for- 
tune to direct the attention, to this point of the British 
Government, which is always so attentive to the inte- 
rests of commerce and the safety of its subjects. 

May our example, joined to that of the Invercauld 
and the Oeneral Grant, which, as well as the Orafton, 
have in the last few years been lost on the coasts of 
these desert islands, conduce to this happy result ! 

What a consolation for those who have suffered, 
and even for those still suffering, if they were able 
to say that their calamities had not been barren, but 
had borne beneficent fruit, which for other sufferers 
would prove an inestimable boon! If such were the 
case, I think, indeed, that one would rejoice in one's 
miseries. 




CHAPTER XV. 

DISTRESS — IN THE RECESSES OF THE GULF — RETURN OF 
PLENTY — A MOMENT OF HAPPINESS. 

« 

OME time elapsed, and we found ourselves re- 
duced once more to nibble at our last piece of 
rancid meat, ignorant of any means of procur- 
ing a provision for the morrow. 

For three whole days we had fruitlessly traversed 
the environs of Epigwait, beating the bushes, and every- 
where seeking for some kind of food. For my part, I 
had visited Point Raynal in the hope of catching a few 
fish, but had been unsuccessful I had returned with 
my bag nearly empty, having made but an insignificant 
capture — ^that of two or three cod. As for mussels, it 
was impossible to catch any : the season of high tides 
had not yet arrived, and the sea did not ebb sufficiently 
far. 

Ah me, after such days of disappointment, how 
gloomily passed the evening! Our lessons dragged 
their slow length along ; we were too much overcome, 
too much preoccupied, to give them a serious attention. 
We had still less spirit for play. Play ! where the 
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prospect before us was that of death by famine. We 
went to bed early, and as we were always weary, we 
slept. And at least, while sleeping, we did not think 
of our misery. 

At the end of the third day of scarcity, before retir- 
ing to bed, we all of us joined in our humble prayer to 
the Most High, the Maker of all things, pouring out 
our melancholy forebodings, but submitting ourselves 
in faith and obedience to His almighty will 

Next day I went out hunting at daybreak. I took 
my gun, with the design of killing a few cormorants. 
Unfortunately these birds, which began to know and 
fear us, now came very rarely to the surrounding rocks ; 
and those which did, took to flight the moment they 
saw us appear. I contrived, however, to bring down 
three, which about noon I carried home with a very 
melancholy air : they had cost me a couple of shots, and 
this was paying dearly for them. 

We thought them delicious. They had but one de- 
fect ; they were too small. Alick was absent, but we 
carefully set aside his proper portion. 

He, too, had sallied forth early in the morning, to 
explore the coast in a northern direction. We had just 
concluded our too frugal repast when we saw him re- 
turning. He bounded down the cliff much more quickly 
than was his wont, and he carried something heavy on 
his back. We ran to meet him. happiness ! his ex- 
pedition had been successful. 

For he bore on his shoulders a young seal, about 
seven or eight months old, and weighing nearly one 
hundred and fifty pounds. With such a burden he had 
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returned from the head of the bay, and along the most 
difficult paths imaginable ! Our Norwegian was a bravo 
and stalwart youth; and if he spoke little, he knew 
how to act. 

He told us that a mile beyond the bay of the wild 
ducks he had detected on the ground, which was covered 
with a light fall of snow, a quite recent track. He had 
followed it into the forest, and it brought him at last 
into the presence of an aged female and her young one. 
After a very fatiguing pursuit, he had succeeded in 
overtaking and killing both. The mother, as we saw, 
he had left behind, and had returned with the cub. 

We immediately started off to fetch the lioness, guided 
by Alick, who, notwithstanding his fatigue, insisted on 
going with us to point out the road. Harry remained 
at home, to get ready a substantial supper. 

Musgrave was in advance, with the Norwegian. I 
followed them at an interval of about a hundred yards, 
and George came last, being about fifty paces in the 
rear. 

. About half-way, and shortly before you arrive at the 
bay of wild ducks, a tall cliff projects like a promontory 
into the sea. At its base lie pell-mell enormous frag- 
ments of jagged rocks, rendered slippery by the sea, 
which covers them at high water, and deposits upoii 
them layer after layer of marine plants. 

To avoid this laborious traject I plunged into the 
forest, followed by George. Musgrave and Alick had 
taken the coast path. 

On the other side of the cliff, in a little hollow, lay a 
kind of marsh, fed by a stream of water descending from 
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a deep and narrow crevaase in the mountain-side. This 
crevasse, formed by continued aqueous action on a bed 
of soft greenish stone, was spanned at the point where 
it abutted on the marsh by a natural roof or archway, 
consisting of the trunks of trees which had fallen across 
it, and on which had accumulated in the course of years 
a thick stratum of peat. At this particular part, which 
we called the Bridge, the crevasse was about seven feet 
wide, and thirty-three feet deep. 

A little higher up, numerous long and shaggy roots 
depended from its sides, and its opening was almost 
entirely concealed by a quantity of broad-leaved plants, 
tufts of ferns, and masses of lianas. 

Ascending higher still, you saw these two lines of 
vegetation, at first distinct, gradually blending into a 
single mass : you could no longer perceive the cavity it 
covered : above, the forest-trees interlaced their branches, 
and formed a roof of foliage, which allowed but a kind 
of semi-daylight to penetrate : it was one of the most 
dangerous defiles on that part of the coast. 

I advanced, followed by George, in this direction. 
Striding across the trunks of trees, gliding between the 
ferns, putting aside the lianas, and the great leaves 
loaded with drops of water, we marched as quickly as 
possible to rejoin Musgrave and Alick on the. other side 
of the cliff. 

All at once the sound of a fugitive animal within a 
short distance from me attracted my attention. I stopped 
short, but for a second only. I caught sight of the 
beast : it was a sea-lion, a young male, about two years 
old. Cudgel in hand, I started in pursuit. 
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I sped onward with all the speed of which I was 
capable: several times I found myself close upon the 
seal, and was on the point of striking it, but I abstained, 
fearing lest I should miss my aim on account of the 
obstacles which impeded me, and preferring to wait 
until I could make sure of my blow. The terrified 
animal fled as fast as he could. 

Suddenly I heard the fall of a heavy body just two 
paces in front of me. The seal had disappeared in the 
crevasse, which was there about fifteen feet deep. I had 
some difficulty in checking my impetus ; and, as it was, 
could only save myself from falling, in my turn, into 
the darkened chasm, by clinging to a tuft of ferns grow- 
ing on the very edge. 

Quickly starting to my feet, for my sudden stoppage 
had flung me prostrate, I shouted to George to watch 
at the mouth of the ravine where it debouched upon 
the shore; for the seal, which dabbled noisily in the 
water at the bottom of the crevasse, had taken that 
direction. 

In about ten or twelve minutes I heard the voice of 
George, who, from his post, gave me the information 
that the animal had not yet made his appearance. 
Thinking he had halted under the Bridge, I resolved to 
descend and drive him out. 

With the thong of my club or cudgel passed round 
my neck, and clinging with both hands to the roots 
and lianas which drooped into the chasm at the point 
where the seal had fallen, I lowered myself nearly 
to the bottom, and then letting go, dropped without 
accident into the bed of the torrent. 
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I found myself in darkness. Oroping along the sides 
of the ravine, with my feet in the half-frozen water, I 
followed up the traces of the animal. In a few moments 
I could see a little more clearly. Near the Bridge 
the crevasse, so far as I could judge, was much wider 
and deeper than at the point where I had descended 
into it. But I found there a labyrinthine tangle 
of lianas and pendent roots which closed, as with a 
curtain, the mouth of this species of drain or tunnel I 
bent my head to pass under it, and made a few steps 
forward — into a dim gloomy cavern, lit only by the 
feeble light which penetrated through the low narrow 
entrance from the marsh. The space here was con- 
siderably wider than in the ravine. The two walls, 
though drawing close together at the top, were wide 
apart at the bottom. In the centre the tiny thread of 
clear water ran noisily down the declivity to gain the 
mouth, near which, on one of the banks, I perceived 
the sea-lion, motionless: undoubtedly he could see 
George, who was standing sentinel outside, and held 
himself ready to act when occasion required. 

There was just enough light to enable me to watch 
my adversary's movements. The moment he heard my 
steps he turned right round, uttered a roar of indigna- 
tion, and delivered a desperate attack. Fortunately, as 
I stood in the shade, I had an advantage over him. 
However, I knew that I could strike only a single 
blow, and that I must hit hard; otherwise he would 
leave me no time for another : I should be at his mercy. 

Grasping my cudgel with both hands, and raising it 
to the level of my shoulders, with my eyes fixed upon 
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hiii^ I waited until he came within reach. Now, with 
open jaws, he springs upon me ! I strike ; my cudgel 
whistles through the air, and alights full upon his 
head. 

I had stricken home. Heaving a deep sigh, he sank 
on the ground of the cavern, which he beat for a mo- 
ment with his fins, and then lay motionless. I put an 
end to any pain he might be suffering with my knife, 
and dragged his body to the mouth of the ravine — 
which was no easy task, for it weighed upwards of 
three hundred pounds ; but I rolled it into the brook, 
and the water helped me to convey it as far as the 
opening, where George came to my assistance. 

This done, I was forced to lie down on my face and 
stomach in the ice-cold water, and take the same road., 
I rose from it dripping like a Triton, shivering in every* 
limb, and my teeth chattering, under the influence of a 
keen wind which glued my wet clothes to my body. 

After extricating our game from the marsh, whose 
surface was covered with a thin crust of ice, we set to 
work and cut it up into quarters; two of which we 
suspended to the branch of a tree: loaded with the 
other two, we returned to Epigwait. 

Night had come, and our companions, Musgrave and 
Alick, had not returned. Undoubtedly they would be 
waiting for us, and much disquieted, perhaps, on our 
account. After having changed our clothes, and pro- 
vided ourselves with a small horn-lantern, which we 
had saved from the Orafton, we set out to meet them. 
On reaching the bay of the wild ducks, not far from 
the first stream, we heard a cry; it was the joyous 
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exclamation of our companions on seeing us, or rather 
our lantern. In spite of all their diligence, darkness 
had overtaken them, and fearing to venture on the 
rocks or cliffs, or among the depths of the forest, they 
liad resigned themselves to pass the nigllt where we 
found them. They showed us the place where, after 
depositing their burden, they intended to have rested, 
huddled against each other, under an enormous hollow 
trunk, which, being much bent with age, would have 
afforded them some slight protection had rain come on. 

As they were benumbed with the cold, we set fire to 
a heap of brushwood ; then, after we had warmed our- 
selves a little, George marching ahead with the lantern, 
we began our return journey, reaching Epigwait about 
nine o'clock. 

We opened the door ; we crossed the threshold : what 
an enticing spectacle was presented to our gaze ! What 
a contrast with the scene we had just quitted 1 With- 
out, night, and intense cold, and a whistling, biting 
wind ; within^ light and warmth. A huge fire crackled 
and flamed upon the hearth; a warm atmosphere sur- 
rounded and penetrated us ; all the lighted lamps filled 
the interior with a joyous brightness. 

We looked to the table ; it was laid out with more 
than ordinary care. Our utensils, coarse as they were, 
shone with irreproachable cleanliness. The centre was 
occupied by an enormous joint, all smoking and steam- 
ing, of the young animal killed in the morning by Alick. 
Harry, our chef, had exhausted all his skill in cooking 
it to perfection. 

Gallant, honest Harry ! Evidently he had been 
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anxious to give a festal character to the day on which, 
after a season of scarcity and distress, abundance and 
safety had once more blessed us. He appeared enrap- 
tured by the contentment visible on our countenances 
as we surveyed his preparations. 

But we did not long remain passive spectators of a 
picture so attractive. We surrounded the table, took our 
seats in haste, and, knives and forks in hand, prepared 
for a vigorous attack on the glorious joint. Musgrave, 
serious, almost solemn, alone remained standing. We 
understood him, and rising immediately, joined in the 
thanksgiving he addressed to the Providence who had 
so manifestly heard and answered our prayers. And, 
in truth, could there have been a speedier, a more direct, 
a more bountiful reply to our petition? Our hearts 
overflowed with emotion and gratitude. 



CHAPTER XVr. 

THK PEAK OF THE CAVEBN — WE ARE BURPRIBGD IN A THICK 

MIST — VISIT TO THE CENTRAL HARBOUR THE CURRANTS 

— AN lUFKACTICAIII.E IDEA. 

"^BjKREE days of severe frost, then tliree days of 
i^HR^ ciiiitinual storms, — of Inimcanes blowing suc- 
l'W\^ icHsively from every quarter of the sky, with 
jSfqVy iniful violence, to the serious injury of the poor 
" tic-es on tlie coast : thus may I sum up the his- 
tory of tlic past week. 

This morning (August 9), the weatlier liaviiig cleared 
and the wind subsided, Alick and I resolved on attempt- 
ing the ascent of the mountain situated behind our hut 
— an ascent which our comrades ha<l made, but in wliich 
neither he nor I liad been able to take part. 

Having, with infinite difficulty, reached the sumiiiit 
of the mountain, we enjoyed the splendid spectacle of 
which Musgrave had given us a description. It was a 
prodigious chaos of summits, peaks, abrupt rocks, in- 
teresting ravines, valleys, and precipices, everywhere 
surrounded by the tranquil immensity of Ocean. 

Oi)])nsite to us, and at a short distance, rose a peak, 
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in which a black cavern was sunken deep. Our com- 
panions had not had time to visit it. We gained it 
after a tolerably long and dangerous march along a 
slender ridge of the mountain. 

When seen close at hand, the cavern appeared to be 
an ancient crater, one of whose sides had fallen in : the 
other, remaining erect, hung over it, like half an arch 
above a gulf. The ground round about was covered 
with scoriae ; and on the lower side might be distin- 
guished the bed of a lava torrent, which abutted on 
a deep valley, situated at the foot of the slope, opposite 
to that which faces Port Camley. 

Descending into the interior of the cavern, we ex- 
amined it at leisure. The vitrified character of its 
walls left no doubt upon our minds of its volcanic 
origin. 

Up to this point we had incurred no real danger, and 
we congratulated each other on having undertaken the 
excursion. But our homeward journey was far from 
being so fortunate. We had quitted the cavern, and 
accomplished nearly half the way between it and the 
first peak, when all at once a dense mist surrounded 
us. We found ourselves engulfed, so to speak, in a 
cloud. Our position was very critical. We durst not 
move a step, for the mountain-ridge was narrow, and 
the slightest error would have precipitated us into an 
abyss. On the other hand, so severe was the cold, that 
to remain motionless was as painful as it was dangerous. 
If the chill numbness we had begun to feel had para- 
lyzed us, — if we had fallen into that fatal sleep, which 
every effort of the will is powerless to resist, — we had 
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been lost ; we must have perished on that desert sum- 
mit. Our companions would certainly have searched 
for us, and eventually have found us. But when ? The 
next day, probably, when it would have been too late. 

We remained for about an hour in the white ob- 
scurity of this compact vapour, a prey to the cruellest 
apprehensions, and deploring our imprudence. Aliek 
was seated close beside me. I held his frozen hand, 
which I began to lose all feeling of. At length a south- 
west wind arose, and in a few moments swept away 
the cloud which had enshrouded us. 

It was terribly cold, terribly keen, that breeze ; but 
with what joy did we feel its sharp edge upon our face, 
when we saw it at the same time rend into fragments 
and carry afar the mists which had held us prisoners ! 
As soon as we could see clearly, we resumed our march 
with an energy which soon restored warmth and sup- 
pleness to our limbs. The descent of the mountain was 
accomplished without accident ; but it was night before 
we gained the hut, where supper awaited us. 

The day after the next (for on the next it had rained 
incessantly), we put to sea in our little boat, to visit the 
Middle Harbour, which we had not yet examined. 

It is the smallest of the three arms of the sea, which 
are so many ramifications, as it were, of Port Camley. 
The water there is as deep as in the two othera, except 
at its extremity, where the bay takes a southward bend. 
A fleet of ships could anchor safely in seven fathoms, 
with a bottom of muddy sand, mixed with the debris 
of shells. 
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Into this little port are poured the waters of numer- 
ous brooks, which, at low tide, work out a deep furrow 
in a sandy, gravelly beach of considerable extent. One 
of these brooks — that most to the south — rises in a 
neighbouring peak ; to which, on account of its resem- 
blance to a monument built in a series of broad tiere, 
^e gave the name of the Tower of Babd. 

After we had landed, and hauled up our boat, we 
began to explore the coast. My companions were in 
front, and I was following a few paces behind, when a 
red berry, on the edge of the coppice, in a quiet, leafy 
hollow or gap, arrested ray glance. I went towards it. 
Judge of my surprise when I found there a bush, about 
four feet high, completely covered with small, red fruit, 
apparently ripe. Its leaves — hard, close, and very small 
— resembled those of the box-tree. 

I was astonished to see fruit, and ripe fruit, in the 
middle of winter. I ate some — one berry at first, then 
several. They were delicious. They were nearly of 
the size, shape, and taste of the currant. But instead 
of hanging together in clusters, each berry was fixed to 
a short stem in the angle of the branch and the leaf 
They were so abundant that, from afar, the bush had 
all the appearance of a large red ball, besprinkled with 
spots of dark green. 

Eager to announce my discovery to my comrades, 
and to invite them to share, in my banquet, I hurried 
after them, calling them by name. But I moderated 
my pace and subdued my voice, not to disturb the 
scene which was passing at a short distance from the 
place where I was. 
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For they too had lighted on a treasure. Just as I 
quitted them to enter the copse, and they, not catching 
tlie sound of my footsteps, turned to see if I were fol- 
lowing them, they caught sight of a sea-lion, fresh from 
tlie waves, who had approached our boat, and was 
examining its interior with much attention. When he 
had satisfied his curiosity, not thinking himself safe, 
probably, in such a vicinity, he turned aside, sniffing 
the air fiercely, and with a leap plunged again into the 
sea. 

Meanwhile Musgrave, stooping, and creeping almost 
on the ground, had slowly advanced towards the boat. 
When from the border of the forest I looked out upon 
the scene, he was crouching behind the canoe, with my 
gun up to his shoulder, and ready to fire as soon as the 
seal gave him an opportunity. 

But the latter, instead of approaching the shore, 
seemed desirous of keeping away from it. His evolu- 
tions were very singular. He swam to and fro, made 
several tacks in front of the canoe, as if he left it 
with regret. We could see him even, from time to 
time, raising his head and shoulders above the shallow 
water, by supporting himself on his fore-paws, so that 
he might look again and again at the extraordinary 
object. 

Musgrave, fearing that he might go too far, chose a 
moment when, with head upraised and eyes fixed, he 
abandoned himself once more to his fovourite contem- 
plation, to take aim and fire. The ball hit him on 
the head ; he disappeared under the water. 

A second afterwards, we were all four in the boat, 
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rowing vigorously. A large reddish spot on the surface 
of the sea indicated the place where the bleeding seal 
was lying. As the depth did not exceed three or four 
feet, we speedily fished him up; and being unable to 
take so heavy a cargo on board without some prepara- 
tion, we towed the body ashore. 

This expedition terminated, I conducted my com- 
panions to the copse, and pointed out my currants, 
which had an immense success. They feasted them- 
selves to their hearts' content. Numerous similar 
bushes, which we discovered in the neighbourhood, 
were in a few minutes completely stripped. We had 
never made so luxurious a dessert. 

I carried away a few seeds of this plant, to present, if 
ever I had the happiness of revisiting my country, to 
the SodiU d'Acclimatation (Acclimatization Society) or 
the Jardin dea Plantes (Botanical Garden). It seems 
to me that, with a little careful culture, it would not 
fail to prove a welcome addition to the useful and 
agreeable plants already at our disposal. 

As we returned to the shore, Harry knocked down a 
young albatross, which we added to our booty. In 
great glee we re-entered our house, after a most success- 
ful expedition. 

During the following weeks the same alternations 
occurred of want and comparative abundance, and, con- 
sequently, of despondency .and hope. The month of 
September passed in the same manner. The incidents 
of hunting and fishing which occupied it differed but 
in detail from those which already I have had such 
frequent occasion to record. This last-named month, 
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however, was rendered exceedingly long and wearisome 
to us by the bad weather, which kept us almost con- 
tinually prisoners in-doors. The gales, the rain, the 
hail, the fog, — all the demons of the atmosphere met 
together in high saturnalia at this season of the equi- 
nox, and in these inhospitable regions. 

At length October came, to reinvigorate to some ex- 
tent our courage. The worst of the winter was over. 
It was the time when there might, and when there 
should, be sent from Sydney a vessel in search of us, 
whether the succour came from our associates or the 
Government. 

Our expectation grew painfully keen. Musgrave even 
proposed to station a watch on the {)eninsula named 
after him. As soon as he caught sight of the ship 
entering the harbour, it would be his duty to light a 
signal-fire already prepared on the most conspicuous 
point. The fire would attract the attention of the 
crew ; a boat would immediately be lowered to pick up 
the sentinel; and he would then steer the vessel for 
Camp Cove, where she would anchor in safety. After 
which, he would hasten to Epigwait, to warn his com- 
rades, who would embark on board the ship ; and we 
should all bid adieu — ^an eternal adieu — to the Auck- 
land Islands. 

On the 4th of November, our minds full of this pro- 
ject, or rather of this dream, we set out in our canoe 
to fix upon a spot where one of us might conveniently 
establish himself. After doubling the peninsula, and 
assuring ourselves that our signal was still in existence, 
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we sailed along the rocky coast which faces the mouth 
of the port. Then, after following up the windings of a 
little creek, we arrived at a cliff projecting far into the 
bay. The situation was admirable. We ascended the 
cliff, from whose summit we could see, not only Port 
Camley, but beyond, between the two promontories 
which guarded its entrance — the sea. 

The place was found ; but now that we had to carry 
out our project, we were confronted by insurmountable 
difHculties, of which, in our first ardour, we had taken 
no account. It was far away from Epigwait; provi- 
sions must frequently be brought to him whose turn it 
was to act as look-out man. One of us being necessarily 
kept at home to attend to our various domestic cares, 
three only would be left to go in search of food, and to 
carry provisions to our sentinel. This would never 
suffice. And when the bad weather rendered naviga- 
tion impossible, what then ? 

Moreover, it would be necessary to erect a cabin, or 
some kind of hut, as a shelter for our companion ; and 
we knew, by experience, the difficulty of such a task, 
and the length of time it occupied. We should have to 
come here — Jiere, so far away from our camp — every 
day for many weeks ! And how provide for our sub- 
sistence, when every moment, in that season of scarcity, 
scarcely sufficed to enable us to meet our wants ? 

Decidedly the plan was impracticable. It was a 
chimera, conceived in a moment of illusion. We would 
abandon it. 

Our return was gloomy. Our confidence in things 
and in men was shaken. Suppose that no ship came 
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to our relief! Suppose that we were destined to re- 
main on our desolate isle, forgotten by all, for long — 
perhaps for ever, or, at least, until famine and despair 
had done their worst upon five poor wretches, wlio 
every day felt less strengtli and less courage for the 
struggle with such foes ! 




CHAPTER XVII. 

MY EXPERIENCES AS A BOOT AND SHOE MAKER — OUR DESPAIR- 
ING CONJECTURES — RETURN OF THE SUMMER SEASON — OUR 
GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 

[ATEVER might be our mental condition, 
new wants, incessantly arising, provoked 
the activity of our faculties as well as that 
of our arms, and proved, as I have already 
said, our salvation. 
It was in the course of this same month of November 
that we finally completed our tanning operation, com- 
menced four months before. The skins, saturated with 
tannin, had assumed a reddish colour; owing to the 
contraction they had undergone, they were somewhat 
rugged : a network of wrinkles, crossing one another in 
all directions, was defined upon their suiface. 

We hastened to use them in replacing the moc- 
casins of flabby and greenish skin, exhaling a dis- 
agreeable odour, which for a long time my comrades 
had been reduced to wear, and to which I too had been 
compelled to have recourse : an inconvenient kind of 
chaussurey which did but imperfectly protect the feet 
against damp and the roughness of a rocky soil. 

(*27) 16 
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The skins were taken out of the bath in which they 
had lain soaking, and left for awhile on the trunk of a 
tree to throw off* their moisture. Before they were 
thoroughly dry we carried them into the hut, where 
the heat softened them a little, and we were able to 
spread them along the walls on little wooden pegs. A 
few days afterwards they were diy, and the largest 
creases had disappeared; in fact, they furnished us 
with an excellent leather. 

Ambition grows with success. The result we had 
obtained had so far exceeded our hopes, that it inspired 
me with the idea of making, not moccasins, but real, 
actual 8lu>e8 1 

True, for this purpose implements were necessary ; 
and as we had none, our first care was to manu- 
facture them. With a sailmaker's needle inserted in 
a haft of ironwood — on which one might strike and 
strike, and not break it — ^we made an awl : this sufficed 
for piercing the sole, so as to insert the wooden pegs 
which would fasten it to the upper leather. 

We were occupied for several evenings in the 
manufacture of these pegs. Among the remains of 
the Orafton I found a plank made of Norwegian 
fir: hard, reddish, resinous, with straight, regular 
fibres, and easy to split. With the little saw of my 
pocket-knife I divided it into a great number of pieces, 
each about an inch in length; and while Alick with 
his clasp-knife cut these tiny morsels of wood, first in 
one direction, then in another, into splints about a tenth 
of an inch in thickness, as if he were making matches, 
our companions finished off the pegs by shaping one 
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end into a quadrangular point, like tlie summit of an 
obelisk. 

When I had furnished them with sufficient work, 
and while they were employed upon it, I endeavoured 
to manufacture a couple of lasts. For this purpose 
I took a white wood which grew in the island, one 
of the three species of which I have already spoken ; 
selecting it by preference from trees that had recently 
withered, so that it might be nearly dry and eafiy to 
work. 

The manufacture of these lasts or models cost me a 
great deal of trouble. I spoiled my first two pairs; 
it was not until a third attempt that I proved success- 
ful. At least I thought myself successful, but experience 
afterwards showed me that I had been mistaken. 

I next set to work to obtain a supply of thread and 
pitch. I paid a visit to the wreck, and brought back 
some dry tar, which I scraped with my knife off the 
sides of the unfortunate schooner. To this I added 
a little seal-oil, and melted the two together; thus I 
secured a very satisfactory pitch. As for the thread, I 
wound together the long threads of unwoven sail-cloth, 
terminating each needleful with a strong hair, plucked 
from the mane of a sea-lion ; by this means I gave to 
its extremity a firmness and a rigidity which greatly 
facilitated the process of sewing. 

As the awl which I had made for piercing the sole 
was of rather a stout calibre, I manufactured a second, 
much finer, out of another sailmaker's needle, whicli 
I reduced in size on the grindstone. With the latter 
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I was able to sew together the different pieces of the 
vamp or upper leather. 

All my preparations completed, I set to work, and 
began my first pair of shoes. 

At the end of a week's hard labour I. had produced a 
pair which perhaps a village cobbler's apprentice might 
have induced a ploughman to accept for wearing in the 
furrowed fields. But even then, the ploughman must 
needs have been a very simple swain ! Yet I confess 
that my workmanship did not fail to give me the live- 
liest satisfaction. 

Alas! it soon vanished. For when I attempted to 
withdraw the lasts, I was utterly unable ; they defied 
all my efforts. They were fastened to the sole by a 
great number of wooden pegs, which had been driven 
in with the utmost tenacity. Moreover, the opening 
of the shoes was too narrow to let them pass. I 
decided, therefore, to sjdit the upper leather down the 
middle, and, at length, by dint of hammering and pull- 
ing — two processes which greatly endangered the solid- 
ity of my work — I contrived to extract them. 

Taught by experience, I thenceforth avoided so seri- 
ous an inconvenience. I bethought myself of sawing 
my last into two portions, so that I could first pull out 
the heel, and next the anterior part. This was a step 
in advance, but it was not sufiicient. I had to invent 
some method of preventing the last, when thus divided, 
from getting displaced, and moving about in the shoe. 
In this I succeeded by cutting on the upper surface of 
each portion a deep longitudinal slit, into which I intro- 
duced a small wooden wedge, fitting closely. When the 
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wedge was inserted, the two parts became as one, and 
were finnly fastened together ; when I pulled it out, of 
course they were separate, and easily movable. Then 
a string passed through a hole in each enabled me to 
get hold of them and extract them whenever I wanted 
to do so. 

As for preventing the sole &om adhering to the last, 
nothing was more simple. We had only to cut our 
pegs shorter. 

Thanks to these successive improvements, I contrived 
to place my feet in an excellent pair of shoes. My 
companions quickly followed my example, and soon all 
five of us were shod anew. 

I will not go so far as to pretend that our chaussures 
could have figured advantageously among the elegant 
exhibitions of our best Parisian shoemakers ; but then 
elegance was not the problem we cared about solving. 
We had manufactured for our feet a solid defence 
against damp, cold, and a rough soil; our end was fully 
attained. 

I have said that we had tanned also some skins of 
young seals, thinner than those of the older animals, and 
that we had not stripped them of their fur. Of these 
we ^ade ourselves coats to replace our old ones, which, 
spite of the pieces we had incessantly patched upon 
them, were so worn that the slightest friction against a 
tree, or the weight of a burden, or even the wind, when 
it blew with any degree of violence, rent them into rags 
and tatters. 

In a short time the two seamen and the cook were 
completely clothed in seal-skin from head to foot. Mus- 
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grave and I were content with cutting out a kind of 
paletot or cloak, which we threw over our clothes when 
it rained. 

Meantime the days passed by, and the ship we were 
80 eagerly expecting did not appear. According to our 
calculations, she should have sailed from Sydney at the 
beginning of October, immediately after the gales of the 
September equinox. We could not prevent ourselves 
from forming the most alarming conjectures about our- 
selves, and the most injurious for the honour of our 
associates. Could they have forgotten the engagement 
into which they had solemnly entered — an engagement 
which tlie most elementary probity, to say nothing of 
friendship, should have invested with all the sacredness 
of a law ? Or had they found it impossible to fulfil 
their promise ; and had the Government of New South 
Wales, to which they were bound to address them- 
selves, refused, in defiance of all considerations of 
humanity, to accede to their demand ? 

It was Musgrave who showed the greatest impatience 
under these cruel apprehensions. " If it only affected 
myself!" he said to me a hundred times. "But my 
wife, my children, of wliom I am the sole support, are 
the victims of my misfortune. Eveiy day's delay ag- 
gravates their sufferings, and confirms them in the pain- 
ful conviction of my death and their abandonment." 
At times his exasperation grew so violent that his mind 
wandered, and he adopted the wildest resolutions. He 
declared that at all risks he would quit the island, if he 
embarked alone in the boat, and would return to Aus- 
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tralia. And when I pointed out to him that such an 
attempt would simply be a form of suicide : " Well," he 
exclaimed, " what matters it, since we are destined to 
die here ? Better bring our misery to an end at once. 
What is the use of living ? Of what profit is life in 
such circumstances as ours ? " 

However, conjectures less discouraging, thrown out 
oy one or other of us, sometimes succeeded in reviving 
our spirits, and even in restoring hope to Musgrave 
himself. Might it not be that our friends had despatched 
a ship, but that in the voyage she had met with great 
damage, and had been compelled to put into some port 
— into New Zealand, perhaps — to repair ? Then why 
give way to melancholy ? It was but a delay of days, 
or, at the most, of weeks. 

A fortunate incident came to give us patience. The 
sea-lions returned. One morning early in November, 
we saw a band of these animals, about twenty females, 
disporting in the bay opposite Epigwait, and then con- 
tinuing their route towards Eighth Island. 

The following week new and more numerous troops, 
in which were several males, peopled the waters of Port 
Camley, and particularly of the North Channel. Not 
only was their return a guarantee to us against famine, 
but it h^ also the same comfort as the arrival of swal- 
lows in France or England : it announced the approach 
of summer. 

And, in truth, with the month of December the fine 
days (compared with the rest of the year it is allowable 
so to designate them) reappeared. The storms and 
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Bliowers were less frequent. Tlie decreasing density of 
tlie mists enabled us to see more often the blue sky and 
the sun. Only, at times, a singular phenomenon oc- 
curred : the temperature would fall suddenly, the ther- 
mometer sinking to zero; then it would rise to its 
previous level with equal rapidity. These sudden 
atmospheric variations are owing to the colossal icebergs 
which at the beginning of summer are detached from 
the vast ice-fields of the South Pole. Driven by the 
winds and the currents, they float occasionally into the 
neighbourhood of the Auckland Islands. 

If we should have the happiness once more to regain 
tlie society of our kind, we felt that it would not be 
right that our residence in the Aucklands should as- 
sume the character only of a personal adventure, and 
prove wholly unprofitable to science. We made it part 
of our duty, therefore, to take advantage of the fine 
weather for some solar and lunar observations, so as to 
define as exactly as possible the geographical position 
of the group. But the natural horizon, limited by the 
mountains of the bay, was of no service for this pur- 
pose, and we resolved to make an artificial horizon with 
some liquid pitch poured into a plate, which afibrded 
an excellent reflector, far superior to the wind-troubled 
and vacillating waves. In taking the average of a 
series of observations, which differed very little from 
one another, we obtained as the result : S. lai, 50° 53' 
30''; long. E. from Paris, 163" 55' 2l\ 

The chart of Port Camley which we had undertaken 
to lay down we carefully continued, and nearly com- 
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pleted. To determine the relative positions of the 
different points of the inner coast, we employed, as I 
have said, a system of trrangulation made by means of 
the compass. 

The configuration of the outer coast, wliich alone was 
wanting for the completion of the chart, was fumislied 
to me at a later date by Captain Norman, commander 
of tlie steam corvette Victoria^ and by his officers, who 
had made a sketch of it at the time of their voyage to 
the Aucklands. I shall have to speak of this expe- 
dition. 

The observations which they communicated to me 
concerning tlie situation of Port Camley corresponded 
almost exactly (within two miles) with our own. They 
also agree with those made by Sir James Clark Ross, 
at Port Ross, in 1840. According to these new studies, 
the Auckland group lies fifty miles more to the west 
than is shown by L«aurie in his chart published in 1853, 
Norie in his " Epitome of Navigation," and Findla^y in 
his " Pilot of the Pacific Ocean." 



CHAPTER XViri. 

PROJECT OF DELIVERANCE — INVENTION AND ERECTION OP A 
FOROE-BELLOWS — DEVOTION OF EVERYBODY TO THE COM- 
MON WORK. 
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^T was the 25th of December — Christmas Day — a 
^day of sacred rejoicing for all Christians, of 
;domestic happiness for all families. 

I had found no day in all the year more pain- 
ful, more full of agonizing impressions and re- 
collections. It was impossible for me to undertake any 
work, or fix my mind upon the reality. My thoughts 
flew away, beyond the seas, to my native land. All the 
merry scenes of which this great festival is the oppor- 
tunity, presented themselves with extraordinary pre- 
cision before my eyes. 

I saw the streets thronged by an animated crowd ; the 
bells rang aloud their pleasant chimes ; from the churches 
issued the sound of holy song blended with the rich har- 
monies of the organ ; the whole formed a concert, joyous 
and yet solemn, whose mingled music I felt assured I 
could plainly hear : but how keen was my suffering when 
I reflected that / could take no part in all the mirth, 
♦^hat I was separated from it by an impassable abyss ! 
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Then, when evening came, silence reigned without; 
the streets were deserted; but the windows of every 
house were lighted up. In each "interior" the board 
was spread, and dazzling with lustre; and the whole 
family, from the grandfather to the grandchildren, 
gathered round it. Gay jests were bandied to and fro, 
mingled with bursts of laughter; happiness expanded on 
every countenance. 

But on a sudden these ravishing images vanished, to 
give place to another, a very sad, a very gloomy picture. 
In a little chamber, sombre and silent, two persons were 
seated side by side near a fire which they had suffered 
to die out : they were my father and mother. Their 
hair was white, their faces were worn and wrinkled, 
they wore mourning attire. For tltem there was no 
ioyous Christmas, no family festivities. With heads 
bowed low, they spoke not, but they wept. They wept 
for their son, whom they believed to be dead. 

To tear myself away from these melancholy visions, 
I shook off the torpor which weighed upon me. I rose 
from the bench where for several hours I had been 
seated, with my elbows on my knees, and my head 
between my hands, and I looked around me. My com- 
panions were lying on the ground, silent, their counte- 
nances dark with the dreariest melancholy. Evidently 
they had been the victims of regrets as bitter, and 
despair as great, as mine. 

For a few seconds I considered the spectacle : then, 
in less time than it takes me to relate it, I felt a com- 
plete revolution working within me. To depression 
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succeeded a kind of exaltation; my heart, reinspired 
by a tranHport of pride, indignation, and almost wratb, 
Ijeat violently. With a firm, strong voice I cried : — 

^No, this cannot last; it is senseless, it is cowardly. 
Of wliat avail are our lamentations and our despair ? 
If men abandon us, let us save ourselves. It is impos- 
sible but tliat, with good will, energy, and perseverance, 
we shall succeed in escaping from our prison. We ought 
to be able to do so ; in any case, we ought to attempt 
it. Courage, then, and to work !'' 

My comrades lifted up their heads and looked at me 
with surprise, but my exhortation produced little effect 
upon them ; my enthusiasm did not kindle theirs. They 
asked me what new scheme I had devised. 

I then explained to them the idea which had just 
occuiTed to my mind, and which, while I spoke, had 
developed into a settled project. 

I would wish to say," I replied, " that since our boat 
is too small and frail to undertake a long journey, we 
must construct a larger and stronger one, in which we 
may quit this island and gain New Zealand." 

In spite of the influence I bad obtained over my 
comnides, and the confidence which they placed in me, 
— a confidence due to the success which, since our ship- 
wreck, had nearly always attended my labours, — they 
did not welcome my proposition so eagerly as I had 
expected. Some turned pale, and were silent before 
the terrible prospect of venturing on a sea incess- 
antly vexed by storms; others objected the insur- 
mountable difficulties which, according to them, must 
necessarily prevent the execution of such an enterprise. 
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I said no more, but I promised myself that I would 
set to work, unaided, without a day's delay, thinking 
that a successful beginning would be the most powerful 
argument to convince my companions. 

Next day my plan was fully sketched out. To build 
a boat we must provide ourselves with a sufficient store 
of tools (for, as I have said, we possessed but a hammer, 
a half- worn axe, an auger, and an old and almost useless 
adze); but to fabricate new tools a. forge was necessary. 
It was then with the erection of a forge — that is to say, 
of a furnace, an anvil, and a pair of bellows — that I must 
in the first place busy myself The bellows was the 
most complicated instrument, and by far the most diffi- 
cult to manufacture : I began with it. 

At an early hour I paid a visit to the Chrafton, or at 
least to all that remained of the poor schooner: the 
breakers had destroyed its upper works ; they had left 
nothing but the empty hulk, which was solidly fixed 
among the rocks. With our pincers I detached a few 
sheets of copper, a tolerably large quantity of broad- 
headed nails, and numerous planks, already shaken by 
the waves. A sensation of cold which, in the midst of 
my ardour of work, I experienced in the chest, warned 
me that the tide was rising, and that it was time I re- 
gained the shore ; I quitted the wreck, carrying with 
me my precious booty. 

I was occupied for fully a week in constructing a 
machine which had the shape and could do the work of 
a forge-bellows. This machine was composed of three 
panels of wood, semicircular on one side, and fashioned 
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to a point on the other. They were made of narrow 
planks fastened together by transversal beams, which 
were fixed in their places by wooden pegs. The small 
saw of my pocket-knife I employed in shaping the 
planks, and the auger in piercing the holes into which 
the pegs were inserted. The seams were calked with 
tow, which I procured from untwisted ropes. 

Of the three panels the middle was the longest, and 
it ended in a copper tube, which gradually diminished 
from its base to its extremity. This tube I manufac- 
tured by rolling a sheet of copper on an iron bar which 
I used as a lever ; and I joined the edges by doubling 
them twice over each other, just as tinmen do. After- 
wards, I enclosed the base with two little pieces of wood 
lioUow in the middle, which, when brought close to- 
gether, formed a kind of ferrule. This I fastened with 
pegs to the extremity of the panels. 

The two other panels, a little shorter than the 
former, were attached to it on the pointed side by a 
couple of hinges made of seal-skin. In this way they 
were movable, could rise or sink, as wanted, on the 
middle piece, which remained immovable, when the 
bellows were fixed in their pla<^ between two poste 
erected in the rear of the fire. In the middle of two 
of the panels — that is, of the lower and the central — I 
made two round holes, to which I fitted a couple of 
leather valves, intended to open for the introduction 
and to close for the driving back of the air. 

Finally, I completed this wonderful instrument by 
covering the sides with seal-skin of a suitable shape, 
nailed to the edges of each of the three panels. 
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Early in the following week I presented my com- 
panions with a genuine forge-bellows in two compart- 
ments — that is to say, of double action, capable of fur- 
nishing a continuous jet of air — ^and whose power, when 
I tested it, surpassed all my anticipations. 

As I had hoped, this visible and palpable result was 
far more eloquent than any reasoning of mine to con- 
vince my comrades. In the face of this first success 
their doubts vanished, hope reinvigorated their hearts, 
and I profited by the happy moment to demand their 
assistance. A unanimous shout of assent was the re- 
ply ; all offered to join in a work so manifestly for the 
common good ; and all hastened to compensate for the 
time which had been lost througli their incredulity and 
hesitation. 

Thenceforward the order of our occupations was 
changed. A superabundance of work imposing on us, 
it became necessary to divide it, that each might do his 
share, according to his strength and fitness. 

The reader will remember that when we built our 
house we had still a supply remaining of provisions 
saved from the wreck. We had drawn upon this supply, 
and so had been able to devote ourselves to our house- 
building without spending too much valuable time in 
hunting after seals. Ever since, it had been wholly 
owing to our united labours that we had been able to 
secure the means of subsistence. But now, if we wished 
to carry our enterprise to a successful termination, it 
was imperative that the task of providing for the wants 
of all should be undertaken by two only. It was 
bravely accepted by George and Harry, the two youngest. 

(127) 1 7 
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Upon them alone fell the heavy labour of hunting and 
Eshing, as well as of cooking and washing, the repair 
of our clothing, and the management of our household 
affairs. This enormous and overwhelming task they 
sustained during the seven months occupied in the 
building of the boat, with a courage and a devotion 
which never failed for a single instant Except on two 
or three occasions, when, tlieir hunt having been fruit- 
less, we were all obliged to lend a hand, they accom- 
plished the laborious occupations which had previously 
engaged the efforts of all five of us. 

Nor was the work of Alick, our Norwegian, much 
lighter. He had to supply the forge with fuel, of which 
it consumed a very great quantity. This wearisome 
occupation demanded his continued attention both night 
and day. First, he had to cut down the wood, and 
form a pile from seven to nine yards thick; then to 
overlay this pile with turf, to kindle it in the middle, 
and to watch its combustion. And here he had to over- 
come a ^eat difficulty. If the layer of peat were made 
too thick (and we had no other earth at our disposal), 
its heat disengaged a great quantity of aqueous vapour, 
which softened and diluted it into mud : in which case 
it formed a compact hermetical coating, impervious to 
the air, and the fire died out. Obviously, the layer of 
peat must be thin; but then it soon dried up and 
cracked, and the wind found its way through the fissures, 
over-stimulating the process of combustion, and kindling 
a live fire; so that on the following day, instead of 
(charcoal, we found ashes. The sole means of obviating 
this serious inconvenience was to watch incessantly the 
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condition of the crust of peat, and as soon as any chinks 
or cracks appeared, to stop them up immediately with 
pellets of fresh peat. 

Such was the rough drudgery which fell to poor 
Alick's lot : to work all day, and while his companions 
were taking their rest, to sleep with one eye open, and 
rise a score of times during the night. Yet he laboured 
to the very end without a single complaint. Such abso- 
lute self-denial is above all praise. 

As for Musgrave, he assisted me in building the boat, 
as well as in the labours of the forge. 

We began by building, he and I, beside our hut, a 
shed, roofed in with the sheets of copper stripped from 
the sides of the Grafton. Under this shelter we set up 
our forge-bellows, and in front of them erected a large 
fireplace of masonry, whose platform was made of the 
bricks found at Camp Cove. 

The only thing wanting then was an anvil. I thought 
at first of using, as I had often done in Australia, a 
smooth stone ; but stones break easily, and the necessity 
of replacing them would have frequently caused delay. 
I once more visited the Grafton^ our inexhaustible 
resource, and among the iron ballast in the hold I was 
fortunate enough to find a smooth four-sided block of 
iron, about fourteen inches in length, by three inches 
and a half in breadth and thickness. I had but to set 
this in a strong framework of timber, and my anvil was 
made. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MANUFACTURING OUB TOOLS — WE RESOLVE ON ADOPTING A 

NEW PLAN. 

[ARLY in the morning of the 16th of January, 
our forge was set to work for the first time. 
The charcoal glowed and crackled; and the 
bellows, manoeuvred by Musgrave, gave forth 
a sonorous roaring, which to our ears seemed 
the sweetest music in the world. 
I applied myself, in the first place, to manufacture a 
pair of smooth, flat pincers, shaped like chisels, to hold 
and turn over on the anvil the pieces of red-hot iron I 
should have to forge. But what trouble I underwent 
before I succeeded in fashioning this simple tool! I 
made more than a score of attempts. " Courage ! ** Mus- 
grave would say to me, when he saw my downcast air ; 
" our safety depends on your perseverance. Try again; 
I am confident you will succeed." 

I heated two new pieces of iron ; they were bolts, 
corroded with rust. This time I endeavoured to avoid 
the faults committed in my previous experiments ; and, 
at the end of an hour of arduous toil, I completed a 
j»air of pincers which left little to be desired. " Bravo T' 
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cried Musgrave gaily ; " victory is ours ! Look at the 
master blacksmith, the most accomplished in his trade ! 
To work ! Let us beat the iron while it is hot ! " 

Conquered by fatigue and emotion, I dropped my 
hammer, and leaned for support agaiiist one of the posts 
of the shed. I am not ashamed to confess that tears of 
joy flowed from my eyes. 

Gradually I became more expert, and before the end 
of the month I had made three pairs of pincers of 
different sizes, three punches, a mould for nails, a pair of 
tongs, a cold chisel for cutting iron, a large hammer for 
beating it, two smaller ones for forging it, and a number 
of little articles of which I foresaw I should stand in 
need. 

During the first week of February, taught by ex- 
perience, I accomplished more work than I had done in 
all the previous fortnight. With the pickaxes we had 
brought for mining purposes, and which were pointed 
with steel, I manufactured numerous chisels and car- 
penter's tools. From the iron plate of a spade, of 
excellent temper, I cut out sufficient metal for a large 
plane. The rest I used for the edge of an axe, and a 
couple of hatchets. 

The hoop of a barrel, stretched along a framework of 
wood, became a saw, whose teeth, cut out with a chisel, 
were afterwards sharpened ; and with a band of cop- 
per, fixed at right-angles on a wooden lath, I made 
myself a square. Upon another sheet of the same 
metal, about three feet and a quarter long, I traced a 
hundred equidistant divisions, and thus was furnished 
with a measure. 
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To complete my stock of tools, I now only wanted an 
auger sufficiently long to bore through the large blocks 
of wood which would fonn part of the upper timbers of 
the ship. I had nearly completed this last tool, but 
when I was about to turn the spiral point, so that it 
might bite into the wood, I found myself baffled. For 
two whole days, I recommenced this operation again 
and yet again ; each time I burned my iron, and, instead 
of finishing my work, destroyed it. 

I was forced to confess myself vanquished by a diffi- 
culty which defied all my efforts, and to renounce a task 
I found impracticable. The reader will believe that I 
did so with a very keen regret. This check was at- 
tended by important consequences, which, however, as 
we shall see by-and-by, were not disastrous. It con- 
tributed to induce me to modify my first project, and to 
adopt another plan, which I discussed with Musgrave 
at considerable length, and which received his entire 
approval. 

I assembled the rest of my comrades, and acquainted 
them with the result of our reflections, inviting them to 
deliberate upon it. I pointed out to them that my first 
proposal, though not absolutely impracticable, presented 
numerous difficulties which, at the outset, I had not 
sufficiently weighed ; that the construction of a bark of 
from ten to fifteen tons — and it was useless to think of 
building a smaller one — would require an enormous 
amount of material, both of wood and iron; that we 
should be obliged to " create " every piece with infinite 
trouble, the timbers of the old Grafton having no longer 
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Uie necessary suppleness nor solidity, and the trees 
gi-owing in the island being sadly unfitted, owing to 
their peculiar conformation, to supply us with new; 
that we had wholly failed to realize the immense num- 
ber of nails, bolts, pegs, and the like, it would be requi- 
site to manufacture; that, finally, what terrified me 
most was the time so great a woi*k would demand ; I 
could not, all things considered, estimate it at less than 
a year and a half, or perhaps two years ! Were we 
sure of subsistence for so long a period, or of our capacity 
to endure the privations and miseries of ^very kind 
which a second, and probably a tliird, winter in the 
Aucklands would assuredly bring upon us ? 

I hastened to add that I had not in the least re- 
nounced our scheme of deliverance, but that, in agree- 
ment with Musgrave, I proposed to modify it as follows: 
we would make use of the little boat which had rendered 
us so many services, and would be capable of fresh 
work when strengthened and enlarged; we would, 
therefore,' put it on the stocks, give it a false keel, 
which would permit of its being lengthened fiiUy three 
feet in the stem ; we would raise its gunwales by at 
least a foot, so as to give it greater depth ; and, finally, 
we would deck it. 

This work, I represented, would not be above our 
means, and I thought it might be accomplished in four 
or five months. Our new project had one disadvantage, 
which I was the first to confess and deplore : we must 
give up the enticing idea of all five departing in com- 
pany ; for the boat would not be able to hold, at the 
utmost, more than three of us. But, in reality, was 
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this a disadvantage, and was not this arrangement much 
more prudent ? If those who embarked should perish 
at sea — and it was useless to disguise the fact that they 
would incur very serious danger — ^the others at least 
would be spared, and there would still remain the chance 
of their being picked up, sooner or later, by some whaling 
vessel. If, on the other hand, the voyage proved suc- 
cessful, if the boat reached New Zealand or some other 
inhabited region, the first care of those who landed 
would be to send in search of their companions at 
Auckland. 

My comrades listened to me in silence. They ap- 
peared troubled, disappointed. For awhile they uttered 
not a word. At length Harry said, in a very lugubrious 
tene : " I much mistrusted that these fine projects would 
end in smoke ! As for myself, I prefer remaining here ; 
certainly, I will not put te sea in that nutshell of yours." 
The two others, while regretting the abandonment of 
our first design, admitted that the second was more 
feasible. Alick, particularly, accepted it with the 
utmost good faith, and declared that he asked for 
nothing better than liberty te set sail, as soon as the 
boat was ready for sea. My proposal was therefore 
adopted. 

Next day, we resumed our work with ardour. George 
and Harry continued te act as purveyors te the com- 
munity ; Alick returned te his manufacture of charcoal;^ 
MuHgrave and I laboured once more at our united 
trades of carpenter and smith. 

In the morning, conforming ourselves te our new 
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plan, we felled some trees, and transported their tninks 
to the shore. After roughly planing them with the axe, 
we arranged them on the ground, in parallel lines to the 
beach, at intervals of one foot, like the joists of a floor. 

We had erected our yard at high-water mark, which 
a line of withered marine plants clearly indicated, at a 
point where the slope of the shore would allow our 
boat to glide easily into the sea, as soon as she was 
ready for launching. 

With one of the best planks we could find among 
the remains of the wreck, we, in the first place, added 
a new keel to the boat — a keel longer than the old one, 
and solidly riveted by four iron bolts driven into the 
interior. We then settled our craft upon the stocks, 
with its bow turned towards the bay, and kept it in 
a horizontal position by means of wedges inserted be- 
tween the keel and the slips, these wedges being made 
longer and thicker as they approached the bow. Three 
on each side, six in all, supported the hull, and pre- 
vented it from shaking. 

Just as we finished driving, in the last stay, George 
came to us on the shore, and announced that the chron- 
ometer indicated nine o'clock. Night had come on, and 
the darkness no longer permitting us to work outside, 
we quitted our "building-yard" for the forge, where, 
by the red gleam of the charcoal, which the bellows 
kept in active combustion, we hammered away at the 
iron for several hours. 

From this moment, in our desire to complete our task 
rapidly so that we might put to sea before the winter 
months, we redoubled our activity. Rising at six in 
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the inoniiiig, wo immediately set U) work, and with tlie 
exception of the brief intervals necessary for taking our 
meals, we did not leave off until eleven at night. 

During the day we generally laboured at the frame- 
work of our lx)at ; in the evening, the forge invariably 
occupied our attention, as we had to prepare the neces- 
sary materials for the morrow — nails, pegs, bolts, and 
so on. Sonietimes Harry or George took Musgraves 
phice at the bellows, and assisted me to weld and forge 
the iron; meantime, Musgrave stitched away at the 
r»ew sails we were making out of the old canvas of the 
GraftoUy or got ready the rigging for the boat. 

This nautical work, which suited all his early tastes 
and revived his old skilfulness, was his triumph. He 
excelled in cutting out and sewing up a sail. But when 
he had to handle the axe or the plane, he wa« less 
expert, and it often happened that, in his rdle of car- 
penter, some inconveniences and mortifications befell 
him, at which I was unable to help smiling. 

I remember that one day I was working alone in the 
shed, I was engaged in forging a quantity of small bolin 
to fasten to our boat the new timbers we had fashioned. 
Musgrave remained at the stocks, where, with his auger, 
he WHS boring the pieces of wood before putting them 
in their place. Suddenly I saw him ascend the rising 
ground and walk in my direction. He moved slowly, 
and with a face as pale as that of a criminal who had 
just been caught in a guilty act; one hand he held be- 
hind him. 

" What is the matter ? " I exclaimed, frightened by 
his disconsolate aspect. 
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" All is lost!'' he replied, in a gloomy despairing tone; 
" I have broken the auger ! " And stretching forth his 
hand, with a tragic gesture, he showed me the instru- 
ment. 

Though the recollection of the great auger, whose 
point I had failed to make, crossed my mind, and was 
not calculated to raise my spirits, a burst of laughter 
escaped me. 

It was with much difficulty I consoled my poor friend, 
and lightened the weight of remorse which overwhelmed 
his conscience. I did not succeed in reconciling him 
with himself until, after examining the tool, I was able 
to affiim that the evil was not so great as he fancied. 

And, indeed, it was only the very end of the auger 
that was broken. With the help of the grindstone, I 
easily succeeded in making a new point. 




CHAPTER XX, 

COMPLETION AXD LAUNCH OF THE BOAT — ^A SEPARATION. 

[0 WARDS the end of Marcb, we had attached 
a new framework to the stem of our boat. 
A stout piece of wood (the stem-post), resting 
on the extremity of the false keel, terminated 
the keel, and raised it two feet above the ori- 
ginal gunwale. It supported a short thick joist, against 
which the planks of the deck abutted. 

Four bolted strips of iron, two on either side of the 
keel, bound together this new framework and the old 
one, and gave to the boat, at this point, a solidity which 
enabled it to resist the violence of the waves. 

The bow was treated in the same manner. A plank 
of new wood, about two feet high, was added above the 
stem or shear-water. It was encircled by two long 
bands of iron ; these, soldered together at the top, sup- 
ported a ring of the same metal, through which the 
bowsprit was intended to pass : then they descended, 
parallel-wise, on each side of the bow to the false keel, 
along which they were continued for some distance. 

Our next task was to raise the gunwale or bulwarks 
of tlie boat, wliich we accomplished by means of twcnty- 
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four new timbers, attached, twelve on each side, to the 
keel and original hull, rising above the latter fully two 
feet. Near the top they supported twelve joists, fas- 
tened to one another by small angular pieces of wood. 
On these was destined to rest the deck of our craft. 

We had now only to plank it. 

For nearly a week, Musgrave, axe in hand, traversed 
the littoral forest, seeking, among the small mountain- 
pines which flourished there, those best adapted for con- 
version into planks. Straight trunks^ at least six feet 
in length, and six inches in diameter, the dimensions we 
required, were rare. When he found one of this size, 
he felled it, and transported it to the shore, by the side 
of the building-slip, where I had established our saw- 
pit. 

Each trunk was first squared, and then, according to 
its dimensions, sawn into three or four planks, about an 
inch thick, and five inches wide. With a saw like ours, 
cutting badly and wearing quickly, the work went on 
but slowly. Moreover, the days had become so short, 
that we could not work in the building-slip more than 
seven or eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

On the other hand, the evenings were long ; we spent 
them at the forge, making nails. This process demanded 
more care than the reader will be inclined to believe 
possible. They were not common nails, round, and ter- 
minating in a point. About three inches long, they 
were nearly square at the head ; then they diminished 
progressively in thickness down to the point, which 
was very sharp : they resembled small, thin, elongated 
wedges. As we hammered them in athwart the fibres 
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of the wood, we ran no risk of splintering it, while this 
arrangement gave the nails a remarkable degree of 
tenacity. 

Our evening's work was half a hundred nails. We 
never retired to rest until we had completed this num- 
ber ; so, as a rule, the hammer never ceased to resound 
upon the anvil until eleven o'clock in the evening. 
Sometimes it waa midnight when we extinguished the 
fire, and quitted the forge to retire to rest. 

At length, early in May, judging that we had col- 
lected a sufficient supply of materials, we began the 
planking of our little craft. Yet one precaution seamed 
to us desirable, — to subject the timber to the action of 
aqueous vapour, so as to render it supple, before nailing 
it to the sides of the boat. An iron pot filled with 
water was therefore placed on a furnace constructed 
with flat stones ; and the whole was covered by a sto ve- 
in cask, provided with a piece of seal-skin in an iron 
ring instead of lid. All the planks in succession were 
shut up in the cask, and plunged in a bath of boiling 
water. 

The bark was not completely planked and decked 
until towards the middle of the month of June. 

The construction of the rudder gave me little trouble ; 
it occupied only two days. But I expended much 
longer time in making and settling the three pairs of 
hinges which fixed it solidly to the stem-post, while 
leaving it movable at the slightest impulse. 

We had also to caulk the seams of the planks. Fui*- 
nished with a mallet and a very thin chisel, I filled 
them with tow, made the evening before by Harry 
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and George out of old ropes. Having no tar, we coated 
them with a layer of mastic, composed of lime and seal- 
oil. This operation employed us until the end of June. 

Nothing more was wanting to our bark but the masts 
and the rigging. A piece of Norwegian pine, which 
had served as the mainyard of the schooner, furnished 
us with an excellent mast. To this we added a bow- 
sprit. As for the rest, it was Musgrave's business, whom 
Alick, released from his functions as charcoal-burner, 
zealously seconded. 

For my part, I was engaged in rigging up a pump, 
without which it would have been reckless for us to 
have ventured on a sea- voyage. Fortunately, I remem- 
bered that in the preceding winter, in one of our hunt- 
ing excursions, I had noticed on the shore, among other 
waifs and strays scattered there by the waves, a some- 
thing which might well be one of the old wooden pumps 
of the Orafton. I was not mistaken. I found the 
pump in the same place. It was much damaged, but as 
it was ten feet long, I cut off a portion about four feet in 
length, of which it was possible to make use. With my 
hatchet I chipped away the outer coat of wood, so as 
to render it more manageable ; at its base I fixed a valve; 
I placed another at the extremity of a piston terminated 
by an iron tringle, to which I attached a cross-shaped 
wooden handle ; and the result was a capital pump, 
which we fitted up in the boat, just behind the mast. 

We took another precaution, which may seem to the 
reader a luxury of prudence, but which, as experience 
proved, was indispensable. I may say, it saved our 
lives. The deck was constructed with three little hatch- 
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wayBy each about a foot square, situated between the 
pump and the hehn; we nailed to their edges three 
pain of sheathfl or scabbards made out of sail-cloth. 
Into these openings we could insert our legs, and com- 
pletely shelter them, while, seated on the edges, we 
pulled the sail-cloth right up under our arms, leaving 
the latter free to work at any manoeuvre : they were 
kept in their places by two small bands of canvas pass- 
ing over our shoulders like braces. By this arrangement 
we hoped to gain a double end : to prevent ourselves 
from being washed overboard by the waves, and to pre- 
vent the water from pouring into the hold of our little 
bark. 

Moreover, as we should have to change places from 
time to time, to relieve the steersman, and as this evolu- 
tion at night, when the sea was running heavily, would 
be dangerous, we planted round the deck eight stan- 
chions, about a foot high, and pierced near the top with 
a hole, through which was passed a stout cord, to assist 
us in our movements. 

We did not neglect to set up in tlie hold a tank of 
fresh water; namely, half a hogshead, fixed between 
four planks, which kept it in its place. We covered it 
with a lid dose-fitted and firmly nailed, that the water 
might not be spilled by the motion of the boat. An 
opening made in the centre of this lid, and closed by a 
small hinged trap, enabled us to introduce a tin cup at 
need. 

Finally, the Orafton^s compass was placed on the 
deck, between two of the hatchways, and near the rud- 
der. 
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Our work being completed, it presented to the gaze — 



at all events, to that of its authors — a very imposing 
appearance. It was a decked boat, seventeen feet long, 
six feet wide, and three feet deep. Its capacity was 
two tons and a half. It was provided with a couple of 
jibs and a mainsail, in which we could take as many as 
three reefs. 

All that remained was to launch it. 

This operation is always a delicate one, and we did 
not undertake it without a lively sentiment of anxiety, 
for an accident might overthrow all our projects, and 
annihilate in a moment the fruit of seven months of 
exertion and incessant labour. Fortunately, it was 
accomplished to our entire satisfaction. 

On the evening preceding the launch, at low-water, 
we erected on the shore, in front of the stocks, a kind 
of groove or gutter of planks ; these were nailed upon 
small joists, which were kept in their places by pegs 
driven deep into the gravel. The boat's keel would 
glide down this groove, and so move forward without a 
shock or interruption until it reached water deep enough 
to float it. 

It was the 12th of July, and high-water. The flood 
lapped and bathed the extremity of our- " building-slip." 
The groove was entirely submerged. With strong 
wooden levers, we began to raise the bow of the boat, 
that we might withdraw the wedges on which it rested, 
as well as the props which supported its ribs. Then, 
holding these props all ready in our hands, Musgrave 
and Harry on one side, and George and Alick on the 
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other, to preserve its equilibrium, we were prepared, at 
the least false movement, to steady it anew ; while J, 
posted at the stem, from timie to time gently quickened 
its movements with a lever. 

And thus, slowly and tranquilly, step by step, as it 
were, it entered the liquid element, which soon uplifted 
it and bore it on its surface. But being both light and 
deep, it balanced there in a very undecided manner, 
threatening every moment to lose its equilibrium and 
fall on its beam. There was not a moment to lose ; we 
must quickly place some ballast on board. 

Anticipating this necessity, we had collected on the 
shore a quantity of old iron. Assisting myself with a 
pole which I had in my hand, not to weigh too heavily 
on the side of the boat, I sprang upon the deck, and 
through one of the hatchways lowered myself into the 
hold. Immediately my companions, wading into the 
water, and forming a chain, passed to me the ballast, 
which I dispersed along the keel from stem to stem. 

When the boat was sufficiently loaded — the quantity 
required was nearly a ton — we covered the ballast with 
planks, which we nailed to the new framework. More : 
between these planks and the girders of the deck we 
erected perpendicular beams, which effectually pre- 
vented the ballast from being displaced. We shall see 
by-and-by how useful was this precaution. 

Thus ballasted, our bark sank about two feet and a 
half in the water. The old boat, being entirely sub- 
merged, was no longer visible, and all that could be 
seen above the line of flotation was the new gunwale, 
which rose some sixteen or eighteen inches. 
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That day we left the boat moored to the wreck of 
the schooner, on the land side, so that she was some- 
what protected against the swell ; but on the following 
day a strong easterly breeze arising, we seized the op- 
portunity of testing her sailing qualities by crossing the 
bay. The experiment was completely satisfactory ; our 
boat sailed well. 

We then engaged in an active seal-hunt, so as to pro- 
vide ourselves with a supply of food, and be ready to 
sail the moment the wind veered round to the south. 

We had not long to wait for the change. 

On the 19th of July, a south-west wind began to 
blow; the weather was clear, though cold (it was mid- 
winter). The hour of departure had arrived : we were 
on the point of separating from two of our companions 
— from George and Harry — who for nineteen months 
had shared, day after day, our struggles and our suffer- 
ings, with whom we had lived as brothers. We were 
all of us profoundly agitated. 

For the last time assembled together in our hut, we 
joined in prayer to God, imploring his assistance for 
those who, in a frail bark, were about to confront a 
stormy sea, and those who remained on the rocky isle, 
to wrestle alone against want and despondency. 

A moment afterwards we were clasped in a paiiing 
embrace, and Musgrave, Alick, and I set sail. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



IjJBOUT eleven o'clock A.M. we were sailing be- 
tween the two promontories which form the 
entrance of Port Camley. Ab soon oa we 
were out at sea, a keen wind, coming up 
straight from the ice-fields of the Pole, 
swelled the sail of our boatj which began to 
bound like a sea-bird over the waters of the Pacific. 

Keeping in-shore, we found ourselves about three in 
the afternoon to the nortli of the Auckland group, and 
we passed without accident the line of reefs which 
forms, in that quarter, a barrier of more than ordinary 
danger. Beyond this point, making allowance for the 
currenta, which in these seas have a tendency to force 
you eastward, we steered N.N.W,, so that New Zealand 
lay directly to the north of our actual position. 

We were making six knots an hour. The wind was 
favourable : we knew that at that season it would not 
fail to blow much stronger, but we hoped to reach our 
destination before the gales began. The distance we 
had to traverse was about a hundred leagues ; with a 
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good breeze we ought to run that distance in fifty, or, 
at th,e utmost, sixty hours. 

Our bark, though small and fmil for such a voyage, 
behaved gallantly. We had named her the Rescue^ and 
she justified her name. She took in rather more water 
throuorh her seams than was agreeable — a circumstance 
which compelled one of us to pump almost continually, 
•while the other two were steering or hauling the sails 
— but in all other respects she showed herself so sea- 
worthy as to fill us with confidence. 

Unfortunately, towards evening the weather changed; 
the wind increased, and very soon gathered into a hur- 
ricane. The surface of the sea was covered with enor- 
mous billows ; they raised us upon their huge backs to 
sink under us immediately, and plunge us into the 
depths of their shifting abysses. Our course continued 
to be a series of ascents and descents, of upheavals and 
depressions, until we were almost dizzy. Though all of 
us were inured to a sea-life, we felt the attacks of sea- 
sickness — that unendurable malady which crushes one's 
whole being, which dissolves all one's energies. It was 
impossible to think of food ; we could do no more than 
swallow a few mouthfuls of water. 

Night came on : the hurricane, stronger and ever 
stronger, brought with it showers of biting hail and snow, 
to increase the horrors of our situation. We had again 
to take in isail, although we had already taken in two 
reefs. 

The following day was no better. Nevertheless, after 
fasting for thirty hours we could eat a little ; but the 
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pieces of roast seal we had brought with us, and which 
;• had been cooked for several days, had turned rank in 

if their sail-cloth bags, and were so seriously bad that we 

j were unable to touch them, and threw them into the 

sea. 



By six P.M. the sea had grown too dangerous for us 
to venture any longer to keep before the wind. The 
monstrous waves broke around us with a terrible din, 
and besprinkled us with their phosphorescent foam ; we 
were forced to bring-to, so as to receive them as much 
as possible on the bow.of the boat, whose sides would 
otherwise have been beaten in. 

We had not been half-an-hour in tliis situation when 
a billow, rearing its crest suddenly above us, fell full 
upon our little craft, enveloped her in its mass, and 
rolled it to and fro like a cork, or, rather, spinning it 
round and round like a top. A threefold cry of agony 
pealed across the waves, and rose above their clalnour. 
We thought our last moment had come. And, in truth, 
we must have perished, had we not been fastened in our 
sail-cloth cases. 

The breaker having passed, the weight of the ballast, 
which had not been displaced, brought the keel back to 
its normal position, and our vessel righted. We were 
half-suffocated ; but soon, finding ourselves in the air, 
and breathing with expanded lungs, recovered otir 
senses. 

" July 2l8t — Bad weather; the storm continued. Be- 
tween two squalls, we hoisted sail, and made a little 
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progress. The night was terrible; between ten and 
eleven o'clock we were, as on the evening preceding, 
seized and tossed about by the waves, at two different 
times in the space of half-an-hour." 

Even the fourth day did not terminate our misfor- 
tunes. It is true that no new accident occurred, but 
we were in a deplorable condition, soaked by the sea- 
water, which had penetrated our clothes, and whose 
corrosive action made itself painfully felt, frozen witli 
the cold, overcome by fatigue — for we had not closed 
our eyes a single moment — and, above all, exhausted by 
want of food, the water we drank only cheating our 
hunger. One of our severest punishments was, per- 
haps, to interrogate the horizon incessantly, looking 
towards the north, and piercing it with feverishly an- 
xious glances, in the hope, always and always, of sight- 
ing land, and yet never seeing aught but the ocean 
stretching all around us its tumultuous waves. 

In spite of all mishaps, I did not cease to keep my 
journal. I had a few leaves of paper folded in the 
shape of a book, and a bit of lead pencil. During the 
day, if the rain ceased for a moment, and at night, by 
the light of a .lamp suspended in the hold, which was 
several times overturned and extinguished, I noted 
down my observations, the state of the weather, and 
the progress we made. 

At length, on the morning of the fifth day (July 23rd), 
we saw land ! Stewart Island, the smallest and southern- 
most of the three islands which compose the archipelago 
of New Zealand, lay some miles in front of us. We were 
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in such a condition of suffering and depression that we 
experienced nothing more than an emotion of joy, rapid 
and fugitive as a flash of lightning. Moreover, the 
wind had suddenly fallen, we made no way, and the 
sea, still greatly perturbed and agitated, tossed us 
hither and thither at the mercy of its currents. It is 
true that we had our oars, but we had no longer the 
strength to make use of them ; we saw ourselves on the 
point of drifting out to sea, and perishing in sight of port. 

Fortunately, in the evening a light breeze came up 
from the south ; immediately we set all sail, and drew 
near the coast, but owing to the darkness we could not 
land, and had to pass a fifth night upon the sea. 

At daybreak we united all our efforts to loosen sail 
anew, and at eleven in the morning we entered Poi't 
Adventure, It was the 24th of July 1865. 

At first we saw around us nothing but desert shores ; 
there was no sign of the presence of man. The swell 
which entered the port, and which flowed back vio- 
lently after being broken on the shore, compelled us to 
beat to windward : we advanced slowly, and with great 
difficulty : our hands were swollen and scarred by the 
double effect of the cold and the salt water ; we could 
not seize the ropes without experiencing the sharpest 
pains; and we were too weak to continue our man- 
oeuvre. A few hours more, and nothing would remain 
for us but to lie down on the deck of the boat and 
await the coming of death. 

At length, on doubling a headland, we caught sight 
of a small creek, fringed with huts and gardens. This 
long-desired spectacle drew from us a feeble cry of joy. 
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Tinily it was a charming picture, the ideal of a happy 
and tranquil life. On the shore a white man was walk- 
ing, and caressing from time to time a large Newfound- 
land dog which trotted by his side. On the threshold 
of one of the huts a gro'ip of Maories, in various atti- 
tudes, were conversing and gesticulating. Some dusky 
females, attended by their children, were spreading nets 
on a palisade to dry them. 

As we contemplated this scene with rapture, the dog 
suddenly caught sight of us, and began to bark. The 
white man turned his head in our direction, and made 
a gesture of astonishment at the sight of our craft, and 
the phantom-like creatures on board of it. He has- 
tened down to the beach, to the point for which we 
were steering, the natives — men, women, and children — 
quickly following him. 

A few moments, and our boat touched the shore. 
The crowd surrounded it. The feverish energy which 
had supported us in our desperate struggle abandoned 
us. Alick swooned. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that Musgrave and I could falter out any answers to the 
questions addressed to us. 

They assisted us out of the boat, supporting us with 
their arms, for our limbs refused to bear us, and con- 
ducted us to the residence of the European, situated 
about a hundred yards from the beach. We walked in 
silence ; but, for my part, an immense joy, a profound 
gratitude, filled my heart. 

We reached the wished-for spot, and crossed the 
little garden in whose centre stood the house of our 
host. In its rear we could perceive a large fenced 
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enclosure, encircled with young fruit-trees on each side, 
and with vegetables, principally potatoes, in the middle. 
Everything breathed peace, and ease, and happiness. 
The simple sight of so much comfort was enough to 
console and reinvigorate us. 

I shall never forget the cordial welcome we received 
in this happy abode. Mr. Cross — while his wife, with 
touching eagerness, was engaged in preparing for us a 
hot-water bath — questioned us respecting our adven- 
tures, and in a few words made known to us that he 
himself, an Englishman by birth, and a sailor by profes- 
sion, was the only white man resident at Port Adven- 
ture. He had married a young native woman, gentle and 
affectionate, who had already borne him several children. 
After his marriage he had ceased to go to sea, and had 
established himself in this place, where he lived happily. 
He occupied his time in the cultivation of his little 
estate, which engaged his attention more particularly 
" at seed-time and harvest ;" his friends and neighbours, 
the Maoris, when not at work on their own account, 
came to his assistance, being paid in gunpowder, rum, 
tobacco, and the like. The rest of the year, having 
much time at his disposal, and being anxious to utilize 
it, he occupied in fishing. He was owner of a small 
cutter of about fifteen or sixteen tons, which he had 
named the Flying Scud, and on board of which he 
went fiishing for oysters and the different kinds of fish 
which abounded on the coasts of Stewart Island : then 
he sailed to find a market for them and for other pro- 
duce to Invercargill, a town situated at the southern 

tremity of the central island of the New Zealand 
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group, on the further side of Faveaux Strait, and about 
forty miles from Port Adventure. 

While, after our bath, we were investing ourselves, to 
our great satisfaction, in dry clean clothes, lent to us by 
our host, in place of our own miserable rags, saturated 
with sea-water and stiffened by the salt which had 
crystallized upon them, Mrs. Cross made ready a repast 
whose delicious odour kindled in us instantaneously a 
ferocious appetite. In a brief while we were seated 
round a table loaded with pork cutlets fried, a dish of 
fish, a pyramid of smoking potatoes, whose cracked 
peel displayed the floury substance within, and bread — 
bread all warm and fresh from the oven ! What covet- 
ous glances we flung at this splendid feast ! For my 
part, I felt as if I could devour the whole. I was mis- 
taken. Our stomachs, weakened by a prolonged fast, 
were very quickly satisfied, and, notwithstanding the 
pressing entreaties of our host and hostess, we were 
content with a few mouthfuls. And these we had 
scarcely eat-en, before a profound and irresistible sleep 
fell upon us. 

I did not wake until the expiry of four and twenty 
hours. Where was I? In the- delightful doze with 
which for a few moments I indulged myself, I felt 
tossed, or balanced, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waves. I opened my eyes : looking around me, I recog- 
nized the between-decks of a ship, and thought it a 
continuation of a dream. My comrades, still asleep, 
were stretched upon a mattress at my side. Decidedly 
I was not dreaming. 
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Colleciing my somewhat confused ideas, I arose, and 
while I was looking for the cabin door, my companions 
in their turn awoke. As surprised as I was to find 
themselves in such a place, they sprang up precipitately, 
and accompanied me on deck, where the mystery was 
soon explained. 

We were on board the Flying Scud, which, with all 
sails set, was just entering Faveaux Strait. The Rescue, 
moored by a cable, was following the cutter. A young 
Maori was at the helm, and Mr. Cross was pacing the 
deck of his little vessel. 

As soon as he perceived us, he came aft, and made 
many friendly inquiries respecting our health. I con- 
fessed that, as far as I was concerned, I was sensible of 
no other ill than that of hunger, and that I was much 
more eager to satisfy my appetite than my curiosity. 
" That I anticipated," he remarked : " let us go below." 
And we descended into the cabin, where he quickly put 
upon the table an ample supply of provisions, which his 
wife had prepared for our behoof before our departure. 

After our meal, to which this time we did full honour 
— not, however, without some regard to moderation — 
we rejoined our host upon deck. " Now," said he, " I 
will explain to you how you happen to be here; at 
which I acknowledge you have a right to be surprised. 
I thought it best, for your own interests, to take you at 
once to Invercargill, where you would obtain the medi- 
cal assistance so absolutely necessary, which is wholly 
wanting at Port Adventure, and where you would 
also be able to take the proper measures for the de- 
liverance of the two comrades you have left at Auck- 
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land. I was myself obliged to visit Invercargill to-day, 
where business will detain me for some time ; other- 
wise I should not have so hurried on this voyage. I 
should have liked to consult you, but it was indispens- 
able I should start very early in the morning to reach 
the mouth of New River at high water, on account of 
the bar we have to cross. With the aid of some natives, 
therefore, I had you carried on board my cutter; — a 
proceeding which, I may tell you, in no wise disturbed 
the jolly sleep you were enjoying. I hope you will 
forgive the unceremonious way in which I have acted, 
since it was done with a good intention." 

We heartily thanked our host, who had treated us 
with too much kindness for us to suppose that he was 
in a hurry to free himself from our presence, and whose 
conduct, moreover, perfectly accorded with our wishes. 

The cutter soon crossed Faveaux Strait, and prepared 
to enter New River, at whose mouth a line of breakers 
indicated a dangerous passage. Though the time of 
high water had passed, Mr. Cross resolved on attempt- 
ing the bar rather than wait a whole day, and took the 
helm in his own hand to direct the cutter's movements. 
Suddenly the Flying Scud grazed her keel: she had 
just touched the sandy bottom. At the same moment 
a breaking wave struck her amidships, and nearly cap- 
sized her. Fortunately she had so much way upon her 
that before a second wave could overtake her she had 
crossed the bar, and was in deep water. 

But such was not the case with the unfortunate 
Rescue. The shock had broken the cable which attached 
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her to the cutter: carried away by the current, she was 
driven against the rocks, where the breakers dashed 
her into fragments. Thus, in a few seconds, was de- 
stroyed, under our eyes, the work which had cost so 
much labour, and to which we owed our deliverance. 
No one will be astonished that I was unable to regard 
the scene without teara 

We continued our ascent of the river, and an hour 
later arrived at the quay of InvercargilL 




CHAPTER XXII. 

MUSGRAVE RETURNS TO THE AUCKLANDS, AND BRINGS BACK 
OUR TWO COMPANIONS — NARRATIVE OP HIS VOYAGE — THE 
DEAD BODY AT PORT ROSS. 

!T was not long, I can assure the reader, before 
our story was spread over- the whole town ; 
and as soon as it was known, a large number 
of the inhabitants came to see us, and express 
their sympathy. Each was eager to offer liis 
services. We accepted the hospitality of Mr. Collyer, 
one of the leading men of the place, who set apart three 
rooms in his house for our accommodation. Doctor 
Innes came to see us, and, refusing to accept any other 
remuneration than our thanks, lavished upon us the 
most assiduous care. 

The illness which had seized me at the beginning of 
our unfortunate voyage, and which nearly cost me my 
life at Campbell Island, had left my limbs a little swol- 
len: From that time, and especially during the last 
months of our sojourn in the Aucklands, the various 
labours which had occupied me — particularly tho^e of 
the forge, compelling me to keep nearly always in an 
upright position — ^had not contributed to relieve them. 



Fir«;i*l/, tl.*; five days and nijAta which wv had Sfwcc 
in th^ boat. ^rAked^ frozen^ refiuced to an alnMiet ecnu- 
pl^^V; \ffaaoW\\\ty, luaA iiurreafied the eviL I could hardly 
fft^^\ft a M/^ without supportm|7 myself on a stout stalfl 

MuM^ave and Alick, who were of a very robust eon- 
HtiUitUfTi, and had suflTered lesn, needed but a little rest 
Up rftfUfver all their former strength. 

The day after our arrival at luTercargill, Musgrave 
waitr^d on the government of&cials of the province, to 
make ^lefore them, according to the provisioiis cxf mari- 
time law, hi« formal declaration respecting the wreck of 
tho Ora/ton, and at the same time to ask them to send 
immediate a^ftistance to the two companions we had 
Itift behind at Auckland 

We hod not the least doubt that our petition would 
be complied with ; but we were mistaken. They refused 
to do right at Musgrave's request. The reply was, that 
the government could not just then despatch a ship ; 
tliat they would take the matter into consideration at a 
liitt»r ihiU\ — in fact, as soon as they could. At a later 
datt) I and meanwhile our unfortunate comrades perhaps 
would fiUl a prey to the torments of famine ; would be 
(Huuiting the houra, the days : and despair would seize 
Ujum thorn. Latter meant — too late ! 

Thou one of the leading men of the town, Mr. Mac- 
phoi^on, of Scotch origin, feeling assured that his gener- 
iUiM Moutimenta would lind an echo in the hearts of his 
foUow-ciiixi^ns, called a pubUe meeting, at which a sub- 
8criptiou-Hst was immediately opened. By the next 
dnv a 8utticient s;um was collected to defray the cost of 
au cx|H\Utivxn to the Auckland^. 
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Unfortunately, at the moment there were no other 
vessels in the river than the Flying Scud^ and a few 
fishing -boats, of smaller size, and inferior in sailing 
qualities. Several schooners were expected, but when . 
they arrived they would occupy a certain time in un- 
loading before they could undertake a voyage ;— ^and how 
could one reconcile one's-self to such delays ? 

It was therefore decided by the committee which had 
been appointed at the public meeting, after a deliberation 
in which we were invited to take a part, that though 
the Flying Scud was of small size for the heavy sea 
she would have to navigate, yet she was so well built, and 
possessed such excellent sailing qualities, that she might 
safely be equipped and despatched to the Aucklands. 
She was therefore provisioned for two months, and sup- 
plied not only with food, but clothing, woollen coverlets, 
drugs, and everything else that was considered necessary. 

Mr. Cross was a practical seaman, perfectly well able 
to handle his cutter so long as he did not lose sight of 
land, but not enough of a mariner, as he was the first 
to acknowledge, to manoeuvre a vessel in the open sea. 
An experienced officer, it was evident, must accompany 
him. This promised to be a serious difficulty, for no 
such person could be found. 

No person except Musgi-ave, who, in these circum- 
stances, gave proof of a courage and a devotion of which 
few men would have been capable. He had scarcely 
recovered from his fatigue, he was sufiering from an 
abscess which had gathered under his arm, yet he ofiered 
to pilot the little vessel, and hasten to the deliverance 
of the two poor captives. 
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Obeying a sentiment of humanity, this noble heart 
kept down his ardent desire to revisit his beloved 
family, and though but just escaped from the clutches 
of Death, was willing to confront it anew, in accom- 
plishing what he conceived to be a sacred duty! 
No other word than heroism is worthy to describe or 
qualify such conduct, and I feel a real joy in employing 
it here. 

Five days after our disembarkation, I grasped my 
friend's hand, and penetrated by an emotion I could 
hardly restrain, I saw him set out again for the Auck- 
lands, on board the Flying Scud, in the midst of the 
acclamations of an enthusiastic crowd, who had accom- 
panied him to the quay. 

Two weeks, three weeks passed by. Supported on 
one side by Alick, who gave me his arm, and on the 
other steadying myself with my cane, I spent the greater 
part of every day upon the quay, where, with the assist- 
ance of a telescope, we examined every white speck upon 
the horizon, in the hope of recognizing the Flying Scud, 
and every evening we returned sadder of heart to our 
generous host, Mr. Collyer. 

A month passed, then another fortnight, then the 
seventh week. This extraordinary delay filled us 
with the greatest anxiety. There had been much bad 
weather: had any misfortune happened to the little 
bark and our brave friends ? The inhabitants of Inver- 
cargill shared our fears ; those who had displayed the 
greatest zeal in the business bitterly regretted that Mus- 
grave had been allowed to follow his generous impulse. 
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Many spoke already of organizing a second expedition 
for the purpose of inquiring into the fate of the fii-st. 

They had begun to take the necessary steps, when 
one morning the semaphore situated on a cliff at the 
mouth of New River signalled that a cutter was in 
sight. It drew near ; it was the Flying Scud ! 

The good news spread throughout the town. To the 
gloom which weighed upon every mind succeeded an 
universal joy; and the crowd, as on the day of departure, 
rushed en masse to the shore, to witness the arrival of 
the little craft, and to salute with cheers of welcome the 
return of our courageous friend. 

Here he is I He lands ! George and Harry are with 
him' 

Never, never shall I forget the mighty joy which we 
felt on meeting, all five in safety and good health, in this 
hospitable land. We threw ourselves in our excitement 
into each other's arms. We could utter but one word ; 
"Saved! saved!" 

The crowd would have carried Musgrave on their 
shoulders triumphantly, but, as modest as he was brave, 
he resisted their importunity, and accompanied by a 
numerous cortege, we repaired to Mr. CoUyer's residence, 
where, in the evening, he held a reunion. Besides our 
host's family, Mr. Cross, my four companions and myself, 
he had invited a number of the leading citizens of Inver- 
cargill. 

We were all impatient to hear from Musgi'ave the 
details of his voyage, and he favoured us with the fol- 
lowing narrative : — 

(427) 20 
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musgrave's narrative. 

You will recollect that we set sail with a favourable 
breeze blowing from the north-west; but we had scarcely 
got under weigh before the wind, veering first to the 
west, and then to the south, blew dead against us. We 
were compelled to put into Port Adventure, where we 
were detained for upwards of a week. 

At length we again lifted our anchor, and sailed 
merrily along until the group of the Snares was visible 
on the horizon. Then a new hurricane arose, and we 
were compelled to put back. Owing to a deviation of 
the compass on board the Flying Scud, we lost our 
direct course, and when we ought to have reached 
Stewart Island, we found ourselves sixty miles distant. 
The sun having for a moment allowed his disc to be seen 
through a less dense fog than usual, I was able, with the 
aid of the sextant, to determine pretty accurately our 
position. I steered for the east, and ran into Paterson's 
Inlet, a long sheet of water, which forms a capital port 
on the eastern coast of Stewart Island. There I pro- 
vided myself with a compass, lent to me by Mr. Lawrie, 
a Scotchman settled in those parts, who builds and sells 
boats to the surrounding fishermen. I made the 
acquaintance of a very remarkable person, Toby, a 
Maori, whom his compatriots regarded as their leader, 
and to whom they ascribed the sovereignty of Stewart 
and Koebuck Islands. This copper-complexioned savage, 
with his athletic figure, is of a very gentle disposition, 
and a man of singular intelligence. He prefers to reside 
in Roebuck Island, the smaller of the two, because he 
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takes a pleasure in the society of the missionaries who, 
some years since, founded there an establishment, con- 
sisting of a parsonage, a chapel, and a school. Though 
he was forty-five years old, he learned English, and 
could speak it readily. He understood the superiority 
of these Europeans, and how advantageous it was for 
him and his race to treat them with respect, to preserve 
in their midst this little group of good, peaceable, 
virtuous men, learned in the arts and sciences, and repre- 
sentatives of a civilization whose wide range went be- 
yond him, but before which he bowed himself with a 
frank admiration. 

During the five days the bad weather delayed us at 
Paterson's Inlet, Toby, though accustomed to live in 
savage freedom in the heart of the forests, sought our 
company. He frequently came to see us on board the 
cutter, or in the evening at Mr. Lawrie's. He listened 
to our conversation with sustained attention ; sometimes 
he joined in it, and I was struck with the justice of Tiis 
remarks, which were always expressed in a figurative 
and pictui'esque style. 

Knowing the object of my voyage, he gave me some 
valuable information. He told me that formerly he had 
gone to the Snares to hunt seals, and assured me that 
on the eastern coast of the largest of the group was a 
little creek, where a small craft like ours might at need 
find an excellent shelter. If we should be again over- 
taken by bad weather, we should find there about mid- 
way a harbour of refuge, and should escape the necessity 
of pulling back all the way to Stewart Island. 

As soon as the second hurricane subsided, we were 
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further delayed, sometimes by a dead calm, sometimeA 
by a southern wind. But on the twentieth day after our 
departure from Invercargill, the wind, shifting round to 
the north, enabled us to make sail for the Aucklands. 
On the twenty-second day we crossed the line of reef 
which borders the group on the north-east, and keeping 
along the coast steered for Port Camley. In the course 
of our voyage we thought we detected a light cloud of 
smoke on the side of a mountain impending over the 
cliffs of the shore. I feared for a moment that George 
and Harry, after having abandoned the hut, had ven- 
tured to this remote point, where it would be difficult 
for us to find them. But perhaps we were mistaken. 
What we had supposed to be smoke might be a shred 
of mist clinging to some escarpment of the mountain* 

Our entry into Camley Bay was a desperate struggle 
against the wind, a positive combat, lasting not less 
than three hours. Strong gusts, loaded with sleet and 
hail, lashed and lacerated our faces. We kept the cutter 
close-reefed up to the wind, and nobly did she display 
her sailing qualities. She flew before the wind with 
marvellous rapidity. Her bow threw up rainbows and 
sheaves of foam which dazzled and bespattered us. We 
were all on deck, each man at his post ; myself at the 
bow, ready to give the order to put about for another 
tack. Mr. Cross was at the helm, and the two sailors 
who composed our crew stood ready, halyards in hand, 
to loose the sails if too heavy a gust of wind threatened 
to carry away the mast, which bent like a reed, or to 
capsize the cutter, which at times was nearly thrown 
on her side. At length, exhausted with fatigue, wo 
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reached Camp Cove, and happy were we to cast anchor 
in the tranquil waters of the creek. 

Next morning, the wind having subsided, we moored 
the cutter in Shipwreck Bay, opposite the wreck of the 
old Grafton. After doubling Point Eaynal, we caught 
sight of the hut. A small thread of smoke issued from 
its chimney. The spectacle delivered us from all our 
apprehensions; our comrades were alive, and had not 
quitted Epigwait. 

We lowered the small boat of the cutter ; Mr. Cross 
and I took our places in it, and a few strokes of our 
oars carried us to the beach. Harry was the first to 
perceive us. He raised his arms towards heaven, uttered 
a cry to call his comrade, and fell to the earth in a 
swoon. George darted out of the hut, saw us in his 
turn, and ran towards us. 

"My dear captain! my dear Musgrave!" he repeated; 
"how happy I am!" 

And he seemed never weary of shaking hands with 
me. His eyes were filled with tears. Evidently he 
experienced a kind of struggle between his physical 
feebleness and his excitement : the question was which 
should overcome the other. (Was it not so, George ?) 

The brave lad, however, soon recovered himself, and 
aided me in recovering Harry, who still remained in- 
sensible, though Mr. Cross sprinkled his face with fresh 
water, brought in his oil-skin cap from the neighbour- 
ing brook. Our eSbiis were for a long time fruitless : 
at length Harry heaved a sigh, opened his eyes, and 
recovered his speech. But the shock was so great that 
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for some days afterwards he contmued in a very weak 
condition. 

A few moments later we were all on board the cutter, 
and under weigh for Camp Cove, where in half-an-hour 
we tranquilly cast anchor. 

It was a pleasure, I assure you, to see our two poor 
comrades, who during the trip had put on their new 
clothes, keenly attack the biscuit and potatoes prepared 
by the cook of the cutter for the evening meal When 
they were satisfied, they began to talk. They told us 
they were as amazed as they were delighted to see us, 
since they had given us up for lost : immediately after 
the departure of the Rescue a terrible hurricane had 
arisen, and it was impossible, they thought, that we 
could have escaped foundering. As for themselves, 
having lost all hope of deliverance, they had fallen into 
a deep melancholy ; never had they suffered so much ; 
their minds, overwrought by grief, suggested to them 
the most extreme resolutions. 

Here George suddenly arose, and interrupted Mus- 
grave. 

" He has not told you all," cried he, blushing up to 
the roots of his hair. " We quarrelled, and one day we 
fought. We resolved to separate, and each to live on 
his own side of the island. But it was my fault, I con- 
fess, and I deeply regret what passed." 

" Not so ; that is not right," said Harry, springing up 
in his turn, and grasping his friend's hand; "I was 
angry, and it was I who began the dispute." 

The Englishman maintained that he was the only 
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person in error ; the Portuguese denied this, and per- 
sisted in accusing himself: it was evident these two 
great generous-minded children were on the point of a 
fresh quarrel to prove that each of them was the first 
to have done wrong! We all burst out laughing, and 
then, somewhat confused, they reseated themselves, and 
allowed Musgrave to continue his narrative. 

Eager to return to Invercargill, he said, we raised 
anchor on the following day, though the weather was 
not very favourable. At nightfall, the wind having 
freshened, and the barometer sinking, we thought it 
prudent to put into Port Ross, or " Sarah's Bosom." 
Nor was I sorry for the opportunity of visiting this 
bay. Long and narrow, it stretches southwards for 
seven or eight miles, then turns off abruptly at a right- 
angle towards the west. It was in this latter channel, 
to which Captain Lawrie has given his name, as Lawrie's 
Harbour, that we dropped anchor. 

Next day we explored the coast, and fell in with tlie 
remains of the settlement founded there some seventeen 
years ago by the Messrs. Enderby of London, and in 
two years abandoned. In the midst of a coppice, at no 
great distance from the shore, we saw a number of 
wrecked and shattered huts. Each stands, or stood, in 
the centre of a small enclosure, designed for a garden, 
and surrounded by a ruined palisade. Among the para- 
sitical plants which had invaded the soil, we distin- 
guished some representatives of our vegetable species, 
whose seeds, I presume, had been brought from Europe 
by the colonists. These poor plants, in so ungenial a 
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climate, had completely degenerated. They had re- 
turned to their native wildness: were hard, leathery, 
flavourless, the succulent pulp being almost entirely 
converted into ligneous fibres. 

In traversing these ruins, we arrived in front of a 
hut less dilapidated than the others ; the thatched roof 
appeared to have fallen in a little. Hardly had we 
entered it before we recoiled with fright, or rather with 
horror. In a comer of the interior lay a dead body. It 
was that of a man, who must have been dead for some 
months. 

Overcoming our first emotion of repugnance, we ap- 
proached it. It was lying on a platform of planks, evi- 
dently procured from the hull of a ship; these were 
supported on logs, and covered with a layer of moss. 
The arms stretched by the side of the body, and the 
fingers of the hands straight and untwisted, were indi- 
cations of a peaceful and apparently resigned departure. 
One leg hung a little out of the bed, the other was 
extended full length upon it. A shoe was upon the 
left foot; the right, probably wounded, was wrapped 
up in a bandage. The dress was that of a sailor; 
moreover, several garments, one of which was an oil- 
cloth overcoat, were thrown upon the body to serve as 
coverlets. 

On the ground, near the bed, lay a small heap of 
limpet-shells ; and still nearer, a couple of glass bottles, 
one full of fresh water, the other empty. 

Finally, on the bed itself, within reach of one of the 
hands, we found a slate, on which a few lines had been 
written. Upon it was the nail with which they hiid 
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been traced. We attempted to decipher the writing, 
but could not succeed ; the rains and wind had rendered 
it illegible; or perhaps it had been scrawled by the 
trembling hand of a d3dng man. A single word was 
tolerably plain, the name of Jaraes, forming a part of 
the signature; the other, completing it, answered, in 
the form and number of the strokes, to that of Rigth, 
but we could not say so with any certainty. I brought 
away the slate, and will show it to you. 

How did this corpse come there ? We could answer 
the question only by vague conjectures. That a ship 
had been wrecked at Port Ross, or in the neighbour- 
hood, was hardly doubtful. Perhaps the crew, with 
the exception of this one man, had been drowned : this 
would account for the clothes, which the survivor had 
probably collected, and heaped upon his bed for the 
sake of warmth. Or several unfortunate castaways 
might have reached the shore, and, finding no means of 
sustenance at Port Ross, had advanced into the island : 
the smoke which we had perceived, or which we 
thought we had perceived, on the mountain-side, might 
be, perhaps, a sign of their presence. One of them, 
wounded in the foot, had remained behind alone; he 
had taken refuge in one of the huts, whose roof was 
not yet shattered; incapable of hunting the seals, he 
had lived for a while on shell-fish, and at length had 
perished of hunger. 

Looking at this poor abandoned corpse, we felt a ' 
deep compassion. Our thoughts naturally dwelt on 
what might have been our own fate. We were unwill- 
ing to leave it unburied. Next day we dug a grave. 
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and reverently interred it; and, after saying a few 
prayers over its last resting-place, we planted there a 
wooden cross. 

Afterwards we collected in various places huge piles 
of green wood, to which we set fire, in the hope that 
their wreathing clouds of smoke would attract the 
attention of any castaways who might be lingering 
in the isle ; but there was no result. Yet I am not 
convinced that the island is uninhabited ; we were un- 
able to explore it sufficiently, and I confess the doubt 
torments me. The thought that some poor wretch 
should be loft upon it to sufier what we sufiered pursues 
me incessantly. 

At length, the wind shifting to the south, we weighed 
anchor, and on the forty-ninth day after our departure 
from InvercargiU, shaken, as you have seen, by a very 
heavy sea, we entered New River. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

DEPARTURE FOR SYDNEY — WE PUT INTO PORT CHALMERS — THE 
MYSTERY OP PORT ROSS IS EXPLAINED — I RETURN TO 
FRANCE. 

[HE day after his return to Invercargill, Musgrave 
made his official report to the government of 
the province, who this time thought fit to send 
a ship to explore the Aucklands. They tele- 
graphed instructions to Otago to equip without 
delay the steamer Southland, which then lay at anchor 
in that port. But this expedition lingered so long that 
it was anticipated, as we shall hereafter see, by another 
despatched from Melbourne. 

In the morning, Musgrave took me on board the 
Flying Scud ; he had something to show me, he said, 
something to excite my surprise. And I was, in truth, 
not only surprised, but delighted, to see my old forge- 
bellows, which my excellent friend had brought away 
with him. Its construction had cost me great labour ; 
and was it not, in a great measure, the means of our 
deliverance ? We carried it ashore, where it was 
visited and examined by aU the inhabitants of Inver- 
cargiU — never did bellows receive so much honour ! 
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I had now but a single desire, — that of returning to 
my family and my country, to rest among my own 
familiar faces after so many adventures, so many 
fatigues. It happened that the schooner Sword-fish, 
belonging to Mr. Macpherson, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Rapp, had just unloaded her cargo, and was getting 
ready to leave Invercargill on her return voyage to 
Melbourne. Mr. Macpherson most kindly offered us a 
passage on board his ship : we hastened to accept it, or 
at least Alick, Harry, and I did, for George preferred to 
remain in New Zealand, with the intention of visiting 
the gold-fields that had been recently discovered. As 
for Musgrave, he preferred a steamer which was about 
to start for Melbourne from Port Bluff, near New Biver; 
its captain, one of his old friends, pressed him to sail in 
her. 

I set out, therefore, in the Swordrfi^h, with Harry and 
Alick. The voyage, particularly at the outset, was 
most unfortunate. It ought to have been accomplished 
in a fortnight; it lasted three months. As we sailed 
out of Faveaux Strait, we were assailed by a very vio- 
lent west wind, which compelled us to retrace our 
course, and take refage at Port William, situated to the 
north of Stewart Island. We were detained a week. 
On again beating out to sea, we met with the same ill 
luck, and had to put back before a second hurricane. 
The sailors thought the schooner enchanted ; they began 
to mutter about the Jonah whose presence on board 
"-nchained the tempest, and proposed to rid themselves 

^im — not by throwing him into the sea, but by de- 
Ing him on shore. Our third attempt to leave the 
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strait was the most disastrous of all. A heavy wave 
crushed in two of our hatchways, deluged the cabin, 
and flung the schooner on her beam ends. She would 
have heeled over had I not cut, at the moment, the 
main sheet. We were forced to put into Port Chal- 
mers to repair, — a work which occupied upwards of 
a month. 

Towards the end of my stay in this port I was very 
agreeably employed. One day we saw the steam- cor- 
vette Victoria arrive in the roads. Musgrave was on 
board. It appeared that, more fortunate than I, he had 
reached Melbourne in a week. After embracing his 
wife and children, who, warned of his arrival, had met 
him at Sydney, he had hastened to announce to the 
government agents his discovery of the dead body at 
Port Ross, and the possible existence on the island of 
human beings. They had decided immediately to de- 
spatch to the Aucklands the colonial steam -corvette 
Victoria, commanded by Captain Norman, of the Royal 
Navy. The colonies of New South Wales and Brisbane 
agreed to assist in the good work by contributing to- 
wards the cost of the expedition. The corvette was 
ordered to visit also Campbell, Antipodes, and Bounty 
Islands, and pick up any persons whom maritime disas- 
ters might have cast away upon them. 

They proposed to Musgrave that he should accom- 
pany Captain Norman as pilot. As I have said, his 
only means of supporting himself and family was by 
pursuing his old seafaring life; moreover, he felt it a 
special duty to discharge this useful mission, and there- 
fore he gladly accepted it. 

(427) 21 
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A week after his return home he again set out for 
the AucklandSy but this time on board a first-class 
vessel, commanded by excellent officers, manoeuvred by 
a numerous crew, and provided with the double resource 
of canvas and steam to encounter the dangers of the 
voyage. They occupied three weeks in minutely visit- 
ing the three islands of the group, but discovered no- 
thing to indicate the presence of shipwrecked fugitives 
on either of them. The exploration of Campbell, 
Bounty, and Antipodes Islands was equally without 
result. Captain Norman then determined on returning 
to Melbourne ; but, in passing, he put into Port Chal- 
mers to take on board a fresh supply of coal. 
. Curiously enough, it fell to my lot to enlighten Mus- 
grave in reference to the dead body found at Port Ross. 
Chance furnished me with an explanation of the mys- 
tery. On the previous evening the English mail had 
arrived at Dunedin, the capital of the province of Otago, 
situated near Port Chalmers. I bought for myself an 
English newspaper, and, turning over its pages, I fell 
upon an article entitled " Narrative of the Wreck of 
the Ijovercauld on the Auckland Islands, by Captain 
Dalgamo." I read this history with the liveliest emo- 
tion. The substance of it was as follows : — 

The Invercauld was a ship of 1100 tons, with a crew 
of twenty-five men, including the master and the chief 
mate. 

She sailed from Melbourne on the 21st of February 
1864, bound for Valparaiso. At two o'clock a.m., on the 
3rd of March, a gale drove her upon the rocks which 
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fringe the north coast of Auckland Island, and she went 
to pieces. The two officers and seventeen sailors suc- 
ceeded in reacliing the shore ; six men perished among 
the rocks. The castaways, having climbed up the cliff, 
and descended the opposite declivity, gained the shore of 
Port Ross. They remained there for some days; but 
finding no means of sustenance, divided into several 
companies, and scattered themselves over the whole 
island. Captain Dalgarno, who remained at Port Boss 
with his mate and four seamen, never again saw any of 
those who had separated from him. He supposed that 
they perished, exhausted with fatigue and famine. 

As for himself and his five companions, they lived for 
several months on shell-fish and fish, thinking themselves 
exceedingly fortunate when they fell in with a sea-lion. 

They slept, like wild beasts, under the trunks of trees. 
After a while, with dried seal-skins and branches of trees 
they constructed a periagua, crossed the strait, and estab- 
lished themselves on Enderby Island, where they found 
a large number of rabbits, imported there undoubtedly 
by the Enderby settlers ; these furnished them with the 
means of prolonging their existence. 

Three of the sailors, however, succumbed to their 
trials, and the captain was left with two companions 
only. They erected a small cabin or hut of seal-skins, 
resembling those of the Eskimos. At intervals they 
crossed the strait, and returned to Port Ross, in the 
hope of falling in with the sea-lions ; or rather, of dis- 
covering some trace of their lost companions. 

In this manner twelve months passed by. But, at 
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last, a Spanish brig, on her way from China to Chili, 
entered the bay to seek shelter. The three castaways, 
sick and attenuated, were taken on board, and carried 
to Valparaiso, whence Captain Dalgamo returned to 
England. 

After reading this narrative, I came to the conclusion 
that the unfortunate James Kigth (for that such was 
his name I ascertained by consulting the marine register 
at Melbourne) was one of those who had separated at 
first from Captain Dalgamo. A short time after the 
departure of the latter in the Spanish brig, he had un- 
doubtedly returned to the bay, in the hope of rejoining 
his captain ; having, in all probability, seen the rest of 
his companions perish miserably in some far-off recess 
of the island. His foot sore with excessive fatigue, or 
injured by a fall, he was incapable of providing any 
longer for his daily food, and in his lonely despair had 
lain himself down in quiet expectancy of death, after 
writing his melancholy story on the slate found by his 
side. 

These deplorable events transpired between the month 
of March 1864 and the same month in 1865. Thus, 
while we were lingering on the shore of Port Camley, 
the other castaways were wandering about the northern 
part of the island. So near one another, and yet igno- 
rant of one another's presence; separated as we were 
by precipitous mountains, shrouded in mists, and im- 
passable ! 

And we who had bewailed our lot, how happy were 
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we compared with those poor wretches ! We had sus- 
tained life, and had all been saved ; while out of the 
nineteen who escaped from the wreck of the InvercavM, 
sixteen had fallen victims to their sufferings, and three 
only had survived ! 

At the end of a week the Victoria departed, and we 
ourselves quitted Port Chalmers in the Sword-fish 
This time, our voyage was fair and favourable. We 
arrived at Melbourne a few days only after the corvette. 

Still in a weak and suffering condition, I was com- 
pelled to sojourn there while receiving medical assist- 
ance. I met again with Musgrave, happy in the bosom of 
his family. He had obtained employment in the ship- 
ping-office, which enabled him to live at home. I have 
since learned that, having lost his eldest son, drowned in 
the waters of the bay, he has abandoned Australia, and 
joined his aged parents in America. There the whole 
family are occupied in the cultivation of a large estate, 
situated near the sources of the Missouri, which has be- 
come of great value, owing to the proximity of one of 
those new cities whose development is so rapid in that 
marvellous country. 

Alipk continued his seafaring life. A month after 
our arrival at Melbourne, he embarked as a sailor on 
board an English clipper, and set out for Liverpool. 

Harry went to one of his uncles, who was settled 
about two hundred miles from Sydney, in the interior, 
and kept a large sheep-station. He is settled near him, 
and assists him in his occupation. He has said fare- 
well to the sea, which, in truth, had never been propi- 
tious to him. 
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Of George I have heard nothing more. I do not 
know whether he still resides in New Zealand, and if he 
has succeeded in his new trade of gold-digger. 

As for myself, when I had recruited my strength I 
quitted Melbourne, carrying with me the most agree- 
able recollection of the generous attentions lavished 
upon me, during my stay there, by its inhabitants. 
They showed a strong desire to become possessors of my 
pair of bellows, which I had not parted with. I gave it 
to them, as well as a pair of seal-skin shoes, and some 
little implements manufactured by me during our cap- 
tivity at Auckland Island. These modest objects have 
" risen in the world :" they now figure, as curiosities, in 
the Melbourne Museum. 

Having arrived at Sydney, I waited upon our part- 
ners. With respect to theTYi, I had not only a personal 
resentment to satisfy, but an act of justice to accom- 
plish. I reproached them in severe terms for the indif- 
ference with which they had abandoned us, with their 
guilty forgetfulness of their solemn engagements. The 
reader may be sure that they were not wanting in ex- 
cuses ; the impossibility under which they had laboured, 
owing to heavy losses, of fitting out a second expedi- 
tion ; and the failure of their applications to Commodore 
Wiseman, who then commanded the squadron on the 
Australian station. I know that, in fact, they did ad- 
dress themselves to him, but it was not untU after a 
delay of thirteen months ; and he had replied to them, 
with more logic than humanity, that it was then too 
late, and that after so long a period it was impossible 
we should be still alive. 
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I waited until the season was favourable for rounding 
Cape Horn. At last, on the 6th of April ] 867, I sailed 
from Sydney on board the John Mastermaiij bound for 
London ; and on the 22nd of August, after a delightful 
voyage, too beautiful for my taste, and much too long, 
I entered the Thames. A few days later, and with a 
heart overflowing with joy, I landed in France ; I trod 
my native soil. Twenty years had elapsed since I last 
saw it ! 
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I. 

NARRATIVE OF THE WRECK OF THE " INVERCAULD " AMONG 
THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS, BY CAPTAIN DALGARNO.'^ 

E set out from Melbourne for Valparaiso, Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1864, on board the Invercauld, 
a ship of 1100 tons. Our crew consisted of 
twenty-five, officers and men. We had no 
passengers. 

On the evening of the 3rd of March we 
sighted the Auckland group, about twenty miles distant. 
The fog, which at nightfall grew denser and denser in 
the vicinity of the land, had prevented us from seeing 
them sooner. Suddenly the north-west breeze, which 
had hitherto favoured us, was replaced by a dead calm, 
always of evil augury in those regions. It lasted only 
a few hours, but during these we were at the mercy of 
the strong currents which render the approach to the 

* We have bef^n unable to trace the newspaper in which Dalgamo's narrative 
appeared. We translate it, therefore, from the French version. 
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Aucklands so very dangerous. Imperceptibly they car- 
ried us close inshore. 

The rapid fall of the barometer disquieted me greatly. 
Soon after sunset the sky was overcast with thick black 
clouds, which indicated bad weather. Towards mid- 
night a violent gale broke out all at once from the 
south-west, and placed us in a very critical position. 
We were then close to the coast, bound in that quarter 
by immense cliffs, against whose base the great billows 
of the Pacific shatter themselves in fury. 

We crowded on the ship all the sail she could carry ; 
but, in spite of aU our efforts, I soon saw that she was 
destined to perish on the rocks. And at two o'clock in 
the morning a frightful shock sent both our masts by 
the board. The fatal moment had arrived. The Inver- 
cauld had struck upon a reef near a lofty clifil Close 
at hand a little cove, where the rocks were less elevated, 
attracted all our attention. It was useless to think of 
saving the vessel, which was soon dashed into frag- 
ments by the breakers. 

I succeeded in swimming to the little cove, while I 
clung to the rocks with all my remaining strength. Some 
of my crew, who had got there before me, helped me 
to escape from my dangerous position, and to reach the 
shore. From time to time some other unfortunate, suc- 
coured in the same manner, was added to our little 
band. When evening came, we counted our number ; 
we were nineteen. Some of us were wounded ; others 
more or less grievously bruised. 

Traversing the shore, which was strewn with wreck, 
we were not long in discovering the six men of our crew 
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who had not answered to the roll-call. They had per- 
ished during the night. We stripped them of their 
clothes, which had become to ns a very precious thing. 
Having no means of burying them, we were forced to 
leave them where they lay; the birds of prey would 
soon devour their bodies. 

Searching among the wreck, we found some pieces of 
salt pork, and a little biscuit ; but the latter, saturated 
with sea-water, was almost uneatable. However, we 
thought it prudent to take it with us. 

After a little refreshment, we scaled the cliffs, and on 
the opposite slope caught sight of a harbour, which I 
supposed to be Port Ross, or Sarah's Bosom. 

I was not deceived. Descending tc^ it, we remained 
there for some days ; but finding scai^ly any kind of 
provision, we divided into several bands to explore the 
island. 

From that time I have never again seen any one of 
those who ventured in search of more favourable quar- 
ters. It is probable that they perished, spent with 
fatigue, and from want of food. 

My mate and four of the crew remained with me at 
Port Ross. 

I found in one of my pockets a few matches, in a 
small metal box ; but the sea- water had made its way 
inside, and I had to wait until they were dry before I 
could make use of them. Meantime, we suffered greatly 
from cold, our clothes being soaked with water. At 
last we succeeded in lighting a fire, and in warming 
ourselves. 

Sleeping under the trunks of trees like wild beasts, 
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we remained several months at Port Ross, where we 
lived as best we could on limpets or other shell-fish, as 
well as on the few fish we caught occasionally among 
the rocks at low-water. We thought ourselves very 
fortunate when we fell in with a sea-lion, which we 
killed with cudgels, cut from the trees with our pocket- 
knives. Unfortunately, these amphibians were very rare. 

With their skins, which we took care to dry, and 
some branches of trees, we constructed a kind of 
periagua, in which we crossed the narrow strait sepa- 
rating Auckland Island from Enderby Island. On the 
latter we found a quantity of rabbits ; naturalized there, 
without doubt, by the colonists of the Enderby settle- 
ment in 1848. We established ourselves on the island, 
and hunted these animals, which furnished us with the 
means of prolonging our existence. 

Of the four sailors who remained with me, three died 
at short intervals, one after the other; and of our 
little company only one seaman, the mate, and myself 
survived. After their decease, they were buried at the 
head of a creek, on the sea-shore, where we had found 
a breadth of sand in which it was easy for us to inter 
them. 

Gradually we collected a sufficient number of seal- 
skins to construct with them a little hut, like the cabins 
of the Eskimos; but it protected us very imperfectly 
against the continual rains and the severity of that 
frightful climate. 

From time to time we crossed the strait in our little 
canoe, and visited Port Ross, to see if we could find a 
sea-lion, or any fresh traces of our missing companions. 
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In this way twelve months passed by. One day, 
during an excursion to Port Ross, we saw a ship enter- 
ing. The Spanish flag floated at her mast-head. She 
cast anchor in Lawrie Cove. 

A more agreeable spectacle was never offered to our 
gaze. Uttering a cry of delight, we launched the peri- 
agua, which we had hauled up on the shore, and seizing 
our paddles, rowed vigorously towards her. 

They perceived us from the ship. . The peculiarity of 
our equipment had attracted the attention of the crew, 
whom we could see grouped in the forecastle, attentively 
examining us. The officers in the stem-quarters were 
also observing us, with the assistance of a telescope. 

A moment afterwards we stood on the vessel's deck, 
where we were received by the captain, and questioned 
upon the circumstances which had plunged us in so 
lamentable a situation. We told him our story. The 
officers and crew were assembled around us ; but only 
the former were sufficiently acquainted with English to 
understand us. 

Our narrative, however, was soon translated to those 
who could not speak our tongue, and from that moment 
we were welcomed by all with marks of the warmest 
sympathy. 

The captain immediately gave orders that our wants 
should be attended to, and the utmost rivalry was dis- 
played in endeavouring to be the first to execute them. 
Our companion, the seaman, found a place among his 
forecastle equals, who lavished upon him every atten- 
tion which could invigorate his energies and recruit his 
strength. 
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As for the mate and myself, the captain offered us 
the hospitality of the cabin, where, during the whole 
time we remained together, he and his officers treated 
us with much regard, and showed us the most cordial 
friendship. ^ 

This act of humanity, which was mingled with so 
much benevolence and so much generosity, on the part 
of those who were not our fellow-countrymen, will 
never be effaced from my memory : I have no dream, 
no more precious recollection in all my life. 

This ship was a Spanish brig on her way from China 
to Valparaiso. She was old, and having encountered 
much bad weather, leaked considerably. For more 
than two weeks the crew had not left the pumps, and 
were worn with the fatigue. The captain had thought 
of putting into Port Ross, where he hoped to find some 
of Messrs. Enderby's settlers; not knowing that this 
fishing establishment had been long broken up. 

Once in the roadstead, the ship made no more water, 
and the crew were able to enjoy several days' repose ; 
after which, having weighed anchor, we crowded on all 
our canvas, and steered for Valparaiso, where we landed 
a few weeks later. 

Soon afterwards, I took my passage on board the 
mail-packet to return to England, where, thank God, 
I arrived some days ago ; but with my health so com- 
pletely broken up, that I fear I shall be compelled to 
abandon for ever my profession. 
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II. 

WRECK OF THE SHIP "GENERAL GRANT" — SIXTY-EIGHT DEAD 

TEN SURVIVORS CONFINED FOR EIGHTEEN MONTHS UPON A 
DESERT ISLAND. 

{Adapted from the " Sydney HercUd.") 

The following narrative of the loss of the General 
Grant has appeared in the New Zealand journals. The 
details of cargo and passengers are extracted from the 
Melbourne papers : — 

Once more we have received information of a dis- 
astrous shipwreck, attended by loss of life, in the Auck- 
land Islands. On the morning of the 10th of January, 
a telegram announced the arrival at Bluff of the whaling 
ship Amherst, Captain GUroy, having on board ten 
persons (one of them a woman), the sole survivors of 
the crew and passengers of the ship General Grant, 
which sailed from Melbourne for London in May 1866, 
with a valuable cargo of wool, skins, and gold. 

The story told by the survivora resembles, except the 
terrible struggle with the elements, that other frightful 
maritime episode, the loss of the London* Owing to 
one of those strange combinations of circumstances 
which human skill is powerless to overcome, a noble 
ship, manned by an excellent crew, drifted like a raft 
on the coasts of the Auckland Islands, not to dash her- 
self to pieces against the almost interminable ramparts 
of rocks which surround them, but to sink in a deep 
crevasse of volcanic origin, against whose sides the hull 
was shattered before foundering. 

* A screw-steamer which foundered in the English Channel. 
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A terrible shriek arose, says one of the survivors, and 
they were no more. He spoke of forty or fifty living 
beings. 

It is supposed that the most valuable portion of the 
cargo of the OeneraZ Grant will be saved, the water 
which fills the cavern being sometimes comparatively 
calm. The loss of the ship is attributed to the circum- 
stance that her anchors an& cables were stowed away 
in the hold. 

NARRATIVE OF THE SURVIVORS. 

The General Grant, 1200 tons, Captain William 
Kerby Loughlin, quitted Hobson's Bay on the 4th of 
May 1866, with a full complement of passengers. 
Nothing particular occurred up to the 13th. On that 
day; about ten o'clock, the look-out man at the bow 
signalled land, which was supposed to be Disappoint- 
ment Island. We were steering east-quarter-north ; a 
slight breeze blew from the south-west. The night was 
very dark. We kept to the south-east for about an 
hour; then again steered eastward. Towards eleven 
o'clock the Auckland Isles lay right in front of us. The 
ship then tacked. 

The wind was feeble, the sea ran short and angrily ; 
we scarcely made any wake. We kept on the lar- 
board tack for nearly two hours, during which time 
we were continually drawing towards the land. The 
ship struck the perpendicular rocks, and lost her fore- 
boom-staysail. She then went astern for half a mile, 
up to a projecting point of land, where she carried away 
her mizzen-guy and rudder. The man at the wheel had 
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several ribs broken. After this the ship drove straight 
towards the land, and at length plunged into a cavity 
about two hundred and fifty yards in length. 

The mizzen-mast, knocking against the roof of the 
cavern, was broken off level with the deck, and came 
down headlong, carrying with it the main-mast, bow- 
sprit, and cat-head. At the same time fell some great 
pieces of rock, which crushed in the forecastle. 

In this critical position the ship remained all night, 
incessantly beating against the rocks, with twenty-five 
fathoms of water under her stem. At daybreak we 
began to get ready the boats. Up to this moment the 
most perfect order had prevailed. On account of the 
tide, the waves, and the wind, which had risen, and was 
increasing in violence, and of the water which invaded 
the deck, the lady passengers were lowered into the 
boats. Mrs. Jewell, though supported by a rope, fell 
into the water. Teer caught hold of her ; but the sea 
was so heavy that he could not lift her into the boat. 
Her husband, however, leaped from the ship, swam 
toward the boat, and succeeded in rescuing her. Allen 
and Caughey, passengers, following Jewell's example, 
reached the boat safe and sound. The long-boat at 
this time was floating on the deck, with the . sea 
balancing her stem. The gig started to make her way 
through the breakers, and five men manned the pin- 
nace. The chief mate attempted to return to the ship ; 
whereupon the long-boat, with at least fourteen per- 
sons on board, sheered off from the vessel, which was 
sinking rapidly. It advanced about fifty yards, but 
could not clear the mouth of the cavern; in conse* 
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quence of the eddy of the waves which struck the rock, 
it was soon full of water, and foundered, leaving its 
human cargo battling with the angry waters. 

Asl]worth,Hayman,and Sanguilly reached the breakers 
by swimming, and were picked up by the other boat^. 
The last time that we saw the captain he was holding 
on to the mizzen-mast, with a sailor near him, and he 
waved his handkerchief as the General Grant went down. 

For a considerable space on each side of the grotto 
tlie walls or sides, completely perpendicular, attained 
an elevation of several hundred feet; in many places 
they overhung the gloomy hollow. 

The melancholy narrative then enters into compara- 
tive details of the difficulties experienced by the sur- 
vivors in reaching the land, and of the extreme scarcity 
of food. They occupied three weeks in seeking out a 
place of refuge, and in minutely exploring the eastern 
and southern shores of Adam Island. Searching: amonorst 
the old encampments, they came upon a flint and a 
couple of rusty files ; an inestimably precious treasure, 
as thenceforth they were not under the necessity of in- 
cessantly watching their fire lest it should die out. 

On the 8th of December, after several visits to Port 
Ross, the pinnace returned from (Musgrave) Strait: 
thej'^ formed the design of repairing it, and of attempt- 
ing to reach in it the coast of New Zealand. 

During their eight months' sojourn a bull-dog (with 
his ears cut), and some other dogs, approached their 
hut : they concluded that these dogs had not long been 
inhabitants of the island. 

The pinnace, wliich measured 22 feet in length by 6 

(427) 22 
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feet 5 inches in depth, was decked with seal-skins. The 
sails were made out of the old sail-cloth which had 
formerly roofed Musgrave's wooden house, and. they put 
on board the following stock of provisions : — 

The flesli of a goat (marked A s), and of two kids,' 
caught on Enderby Island ; a quantity of smoked seal ; 
some dozens of sea-birds* eggs ; seven tin cases of pre- 
served soup and beef, which had been carefully kept 
with a view to this expedition ; and a supply of fresh 
water in vessels of seal-skin. 

All being ready, on the 22nd of January 1867, Bar- 
tliolomew Crown, first ofiicer ; William Newton Scott, 
Andrew Morrison, and Peter M'Niven, seamen, quitted 
Port Ross, without compass, witliout chart, without 
nautical instruments of any kind, with the desperate 
intention of reaching the shores of New Zealand. The 
number of castaways was thenceforth reduced to eleven. 

On the 6th of October a sail appeared in the west. 
The boat was launched to meet it, and signal-fires were 
liglited. As it happened, the day was clear and beau- 
tiful. It seemed to the people in the boat, as well as 
to those on shore, that it was impossible they should 
not be perceived, the distance not exceeding a few miles. 
The wind freshened, and the ship bore away. The fires 
were kept alight all night, but in vain. 

In consequence of this disappointment, they resolved 
to establish themselves in Enderby Island, whence it 
was easier to look out for passing ships. In the interval 
they collected some old planks lying on the shore, and 
in a former whaling station. 
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It was on the 8th of March that they passed to 
the other island, and erected there two huts. They 
also raised some lofty piles of timber to light the fires 
intended to serve for signals, and they decided that 
from morning to evening a look-out man should keep 
watch uponthe offing. 

In a visit made to the north-west point of the island, 
to a bay known to seamen by the name of Faith Har- 
bour, with the view of collecting timber, they dis- 
covered, for the first time, some traces of pigs, and 
captured a young "porker." On a second visit they 
caught another, but this time were compelled to adopt 
a better method than running it down. 

The castaways occupied all their time in hunting for 
provender, in watching for ships, in despatching mes- 
sages by sea, in making clothing — caps, coats, trousers, 
shoes, shirts, including a complete suit for Mrs. Jewell — 
out of seal-skin. 

In August 1867, David M'LeUan fell ill: he died 
on the 3d of September; his age was sixty-two. He 
stated before his death that he was a native of Ayr, 
in Scotland; that his wife and family lived in Glas- 
gow; and that he was originally employed by the 
well-known firm of Tod and McGregor as fireman and 
rigger. 

On the 19th of November, the look-out descried a 
sail some distance out at sea. Unfortunately the boat 
was away in quest of provisions. Fires were lighted, 
which apparently were not perceived, and the ship 
passed the island in the direction of south by east. 

On the 21st, another ship was signalled as bearing 
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up for Enderby Island, along the eastern coast. The 
boat immediately put out to her. She proved to be 
the brig Airdiersty from Port Bluff, Captain Gilroy. 

One of the Oeneral Oranfs shipwrecked crew thus 
expresses himself: — " Wlien we got alongside, the men 
threw a rope to us, and we clambered upon deck. 
Words are powerless to express the sentiments of joy 
which we felt on seeing ourselves at last delivered from 
the miseries and privations we had endured for the 
long period of eighteen months." 

The Amherstj under the stress of violent squalls, 
steered for Sarah s Bosom, or Port Ross, and anchored 
there after sunset. On the following morning, the 
wind having to some extent subsided, a boat was 
despatched to fetch off the remaining castaways. Cap- 
tain Gilroy and all his crew displayed the most benevo- 
lent attention towards these unfortunates, and lavished 
upon them the assistance of which they stood in need. 
It is believed that the company which set out in a boat 
for New Zealand perished. 

The narrative then enters into some personal details, 
which would be of no interest to our readers. It is 
unfortunately very defective in many important points. 
For instance : one would like to know how a ship of 
such large tonnage, and manned by so experienced a 
crew, contrived to get into the neighbourhood of the 
Aucklands. Fuller particulars of the life of the ship- 
wrecked on the island would also have been desirable. 
But we place the narrative before the reader just as we 
Ind it presented in our original. 
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THE SEA-LIONS. 



Having hatl un oiiportunity, during my enforced resi- 
dence in the Aucklands, of examining very closely tlie 
species of Pko<yidai known as Sea-lions, — of living, as it 
were, in their intimacy, — I think it will not be useless 
if I here put on record all experience has taught me in 
reference to tlio nature and manners of these animals. 

The adult males are generally of a brown colour. 
Fi'om tlic shoulders to the posterior extremity of the 
body thoy are covered witli a short, smooth, and very 
compact fur. They measure from six to seven feet in 
length, and from six to eight in girth at tlie shoulders, 
according a-s they are more or less fat Their avei^age 
weight is between five and six hundred pounds. The 
<me we killed at Campbell Island, on Christmas-day, an 
animal of extraordinary corpulence, did not weigh less 
than a hundred and fifty pounds. A thick mane of 
coarse hair surrounds their neck, and floats down upon 
their shoulders. When it is dry, the bristles composing 
it, which are from four to five inches in length, curve 
towards the back. The sea-lions have the faculty of rais- 
ing it at will, like " the quills of the fretful porcupine ;" 
and they never fail to do so when making ready for 
combat, or if surprised in their moments of repose. 

I have often seen these animals, when suddenly 
aroused by our approach, rear themselves haughtily on 
their fore-paws, and assume the attitude of a dog when 
seated. The lower part of their body concealed by 
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tall grasses, their head erect, their gaze ferociously fixed 
on the object of their surprise, their mane bristled, 
their lips trembling, and revealing every now and then 
their formidable tuaks, they had all the appearance of a 
lion, whose name they were not unworthy to bear. 
Had they as much agility as they Tiave audacity and 
strength, they would not be less formidable. 

Their voice is strong and sonorous. It is audible at 
a distance of four to five miles. 

Their eyes, large, round, and greenish, appear very 
sensitive to atmospheric action. Out of the water thej' 
seem always filled with tears. It has been said over 
and over again that their sight is very keen : that it i.s 
so at sea, where they have to seek their prey, I believe ; 
but on land I have had frequent opportunity of stating 
the contrary. 

Their hearing is not very acute. Their ears are 
pointed and very small; when the animal is in the 
water, they fold over so as to prevent the introduction 
of the liquid element. 

As for scent, it is the subtlest of their senses. It ia 
this which enables them to keep on the watch, and 
which, even during sleep, warns them of the approach 
of danger. The snout is broad, flat, well developed. 

The upper lip, thick and fleshy, is fringed on either 
side with thirty hairs, hard as horn, each about four 
inches ia length, and terminating in a point. Some of 
these hairs are marked with transparent veins, like those 
of the tortoise shell. 

The enormous jaw is armed with strong tusks, as in 
the great Camivora, 
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It is towards the early days of November that the 
males, then very fat, arrive in the bays. They remain 
there until the end of February. At this moment they 
gain the outer shores, and give place to the females and 
the young, who remain mucK longer. 

On their arrival, each of them selects an easy landing- 
place, of which he takes possession, and whicli he 
regards sh his own property : he never strays very far 
from it, even to go in search of his food. It is not long 
before they grow thinner, and by the end of their stiiy 
they have considerably diminished in size. They per- 
mit only the females to enter upon their territory, 
which they defend to the uttermost against the inva- 
sions of the other males. Hence arise their combats, in 
which they display an excessive ferocity and bitterness ; 
and as there are more males than accessible landing- 
places, these combats are very frequent. Generally 
they take place upon the shore; sometimes, however, 
the fight is fought out in the water, which is then 
reddened with blood. 

In summer, when the sea-lions are not occupied in 
fishing or in fighting, they lie extended in the sun, on 
gravelly beaches, on promontories fringed with rocks, 
or, if the weather is bad, among the tall thick grasses 
of the shore. 

If, while they are swimming, they catch sight of a 
man on the shore, they will emerge from the water and 
TiTisten to attack him. If the man takes to flight, they 
pursue him. On these occasions their movements are 
singular. They bring back tlie extremity of their body 
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against their anterior fins, and so project themselves 
forward, leaping or springing with a swiftness of which 
you would not deem them capable. But if the hunted 
man suddenly turns round and faces them, they halt 
immediately, and for some moments eye their adversary 
with an astonished air prior to charging him. This is 
the favourable moment. Fix your gaze upon that of 
the animal, and, without hesitating, advance straight 
upon him, until you are near enough to deal a blow on 
his head with your cudgel exactly between the two 
eyes. If you hit him in this spot you will quickly 
master him. If you fail, you do but excite his fury ; 
and your best plan is to avoid him by an abrupt devia- 
tion, and leave the field open for him to regain the sea. 
It frequently happened that we lost one of our cudgels, 
seized between the monster's strong tusks, and imme- 
diately crushed. 

The animal which has been hit but not killed grows 
mistrustful, and no longer issues readily from the water 
U) attack you. He has learned to fear, and his fear 
communicates itself to all the seals in his neighbour- 
hood. 

There is, however, a sufficiently efficacious means of 
enticing them upon shore ; namely, you conceal yourself 
among the tall grasses, or behind a rock, and imitate 
the bleating of the female. The lion will respond to the 
call, and advance close up to your hiding-place. 

The females are much smaller than the males, and 
have no mane. Their colour varies according to their 
age. From one to two years old they are of a bright, 
silvery-tinted gray. In the third year the gi'ay losca 
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its lustre, and over the back of the animal is besprinkled 
with light tawny spots, which speedily blend into one 
another, and form a monotonous tint of golden yellow. 
Gradually this tint loses its brilliancy, grows redder and 
yet redder, and when the lioness is old changes into a 
kind of brown. 

They arrive in the Aucklands at the beginning of 
November, at the same time as the males, but do not 
quit the bays until the month of June. They are care- 
ful to choose the low wooded shores, which offer both an 
easy access and a safe asylum. At this epoch they are 
found apart, traversing the forest in all directions in 
search of a convenient resting-place. It sometimes hap- 
pens that, not finding what they desire upon the shore, 
they retire to the mountain-side, among the great tufts 
of grasses. In the course of December they give birth 
to a single cub : they never bear more^ at least to my 
knowledge, than one at a time. 

At the end of a few days they entice their cub out of 
the nest by repeated bleatings : in this way they draw 
it down to the shore, generally on a low narrow tongue 
of land. There they suckle it, caress it, and persuade it 
to enter the sea ; a difficult task, for it is a curious fact 
that these animals show in their infancy a strong an- 
tipathy to the water. Nothing is more amusing to wit- 
ness than the devices employed by the females in 
beguiling their young to plunge into the dreaded 
element. 

At first the mother sets the example by swimming 
to and fro, very gently, and close in-shore ; her modu- 
lated and incessant bleatings, which are characterized 
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by a profound tenderness, invite the young ^seal to 
imitate her. A vain effort ! The new-bom obstinately 
remains on the shore, where he sik)!^^ about, but never 
approaches the water. He is content with answering 
his mother's call in tiny accents. However, after a pro- 
longed hesitation and uncertainty, he grows a little 
bolder — he moves down to the margin of the waves ; 
but scarcely has he dipjxjd a fin in them than he pulls 
it back hastily, and recoils with marks of the greatest 
repugnance. The lioness then returns to the land, 
caresses her little one, encourages him anew, and does 
the best she can to persuade him to repeat the attempt. 

An hour or two will pass, perhaps, before the young 
seal decides on making a second venture, which, by the 
way, has no better result than the first. It is not until 
after one, two, or even three days that he succeeds in 
overcoming his fears, and intrusting himself bodily to 
the water. 

And then a new difliculty occurs : he cannot swim» 
he knows not how; he is in the position of a young 
lad who, when taking his first swimming lessons, finds 
himself suddenly plunged into deep water, where he can 
get no footing. He is afraid ; he struggles piteously ; 
and with a gulping, squeaking voice, nearly choked by 
the water which he swallows, he calls for assistance. 
His mother is close at hand : she has not lost sight of 
him for a moment ; she hastens to the spot, glides under- 
neath him, tfikes him on her back, and then, swimming 
very cautiously, and always on the surface, she steers (^ 

towards the isthmus, or islet, whither she is anxious to 
take him to complete his apprenticeship. 
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The young seals, bom in the same year, collected in 
numerous companies on these islets or isthmuses, remain 
there for several months. As they grow older so do 
they grow bolder, and venture further from the shore ; 
they begin to catch fish ; in a word, they become 
familiarized with the kind of life for which nature has 
intended them. Early in June they cease to suckle, 
and they emigrate with their mothera, to rejoin the 
males on the outer coasts of the island. In the montli 
of November they return in a body — males, females, 
and young — ^to install tliemselves, as in the preceding 
year, in the capacious and sheltered bays. 
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PROOF OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THR FOKEOOINO NARRATIVE. 

UtLBuuRHi Hinniif ixn Pi^bmc Liuuhi. 

' February tS, ISGG. 

Sir, — Tlio TrtisteeB of tlie Mell>ouMie Public Library have 
tlie bonour to acknowledge tlio i-eceijit of tbe work and 
articles, enii me rated below, presented by you to the Institu- 
tion : for which tliey offer you their grateful thanks. They 
bog to inform you tliat they liave onlered that your name be 
enrolled on the recordx as a contributor to the collection. — I 
have the lioikour to be, Sir, your obe<lient servant, 

AuduaTUS PuLK, J.Hrarian. 

1. "Cn«t Away ftt the Aiicklaod IbIhi," one vol. Svo. ; 

2, Purof l>1iicluuiiith'ii belluwB, made of HeBj-xkinat the Auirklnnd IbIbb; 
'i. One p^r of liouta made of wal-gkin tanned at the Auckland lala ; 

4. One pieve at aeal-xkin tanned at the Auckland lAtu ; 
n. One newlle made of bone fnini the win? of ui alliatroHi :— 
The whole mule liy F. B. Raynal. V.m^. 
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